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“T. Tembarom”’ 


By Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett 


An absorbing new novel of America 
and England 
Begins serially in the 


JANUARY CENTURY 


T. Tembarom, the Harlem Society 
Reporter of the New York ‘‘Sunday 
Earth’* who learns suddenly he is heir 
toan English estate that yields $350, - 
000 a year ... a pretty girl who 
is also sensible . . . a grouchy old 
duke who was never anything but 
ducal until the ex-newsboy taught 
him the American way of laughing 
... aromance that is not quite so 
inevitable as it seems... and there 
you have hints of some of the good 
things in Mrs. Burnett’s new Anglo- 
American novel which begins se- 
tially in the January Century. 
It is entitled 


“T. Tembarom” 


and there 's mystery in the name 
itself. That one mystery will be 
quickly solved, but before you ‘ve 
finished the long instalment in the 
January Century you ‘Il see that 
Mrs. Burnett has designed others 
that are brimful of possibilities. 


READ FORTY PAGES OF MRS. BUR- 
NETT’S FASCINATING STORY IN THE 


JANUARY CENTURY 














Macey 


Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 











LO ee 
PANAMA CANAL. 


What it is What it Means 


By JOHN BARRETT, Director General of the Pan American 
vion and formerly United States Minister to Panama 
An up-to-date Handbook, cloth bound, handsomely printed, 
112 pages, 60 half tone illustrations, maps, diagrams, etc., 
giving just the data every traveler, student and general 
seeker of information desires. Price $1.00 net, representing 
actual cost of preparation and printing, postage prepaid. 
Ready for distribution about December 15, 1912. If you 
can not obtain it of your bookseller, address ‘‘Publicity 
Department, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C.” 















makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate. No dirt, 
grease nor odor. A pure white light, 
more brilliant than electricity or 
acetylene. None other so cheap or 
effective. Agents wanted. Write for 
catalogue and prices. 

eeT RY THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

. 7-35 E. 5th Street. Canton, O. 


CA kod | 
li nds. Brilliancy guaran- 


ook and wear like diamo 
> teed forever. Stand file, acid and fire like diamonds, 
Have no paste, foil or backing. Set only in 14 karat 
solid gold mountings. About 1-30th the price of 
diamonds. A marvelous synthetic gem—will cut 
‘? glass. Guaranteed not an imitation, 
and to contain no glass. Sent C.0.D. 
4 subject toexamination. Write today for 
our 4 color catalog DeLuxe, it’s free. 


Remoh Jewelry Co. 638 Washington Ave. St. Louis 


ATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Arms, Wheel Chairs, Crutches, Stockings. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


ERICKSON LEG \ Sasi 


K. H. Erickson Artificial Limb Co. , argest Lin 
9 Wash. Av. N., Minneapolis, Minn. Factor World 








Binder for Collier’s | 


$1.25 Express Prepaid 





Half morocco, with title in gold | 
With patent clasps, so th r | 
bers may be inserted weekly. Will | 
hold one volume Sent by express | 
prepaid on receipt of price \ddress 


| 
COLLIER’S 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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Who Pays 
for Adver- 
tising ? 


No. 103 


Nothing is more foolish than 
the fast-disappearing belief 
of the ignorant that when 
they buy goods, “they pay 
for the advertising.’”’” They 
do nothing of the kind. The 
advertising pays for part of 
the goods. 


Take the merchant who does 
not advertise. He pays a 














clerk two dollarsaday. And 
the clerk sells ten dollars’ worth of goods. 


Naturally, that merchant must first pay the clerk his two 
dollars out of the ten dollars that you pay for the goods. 
That means twenty per cent profit, to start with, for the 
clerk alone. And then the store must take its part of your 
purchase money for rent, for heat, for taxes, insurance. And 
the proprietor must take his part. 


Where the man who does not advertise pays two dollars to 
the clerk and two dollars for rent and a dollar for insurance 
and delivery and sells ten dollars’ worth of goods, HE MUST 
TAKE FIVE DOLLARS FOR EXPENSES AND AT 
LEAST THREE DOLLARS FOR HIMSELF—AND 
YOU GET TWO DOLLARS’ WORTH OF GOODS. 


A man with the same clerk and the same store, ADVER- 
TISING, can sell one hundred dollars’ worth of goods, so 
that out of one hundred dollars he can pay the clerk and the 
rent and the taxes and the overhead, and take the profit that 
he wants—and the whole thing amounts to less than one- 
tenth of the amount taken in. 


ADVERTISING DOUBLES THE EFFICIENCY OF 
THE CLERK, THE VALUE OF THE STORE, THE 
POWER OF THE MERCHANT’S ORGANIZATION. 


The man who advertises persistently, intelligently and 
truthfully is saving the money of those that purchase from 
him—inasmuch as he is making it possible for the SAME 
organization, the same equipment, to do many times the 
amount of business that it would do without advertising. 
He can take for himself three or four or five per cent on his 
sales—instead of 40%, as the non-advertiser must do—and 
with his small percentage of profit he can become an infi- 
nitely richer man. 


(Reprinted from ‘‘The New York American’’) 


MOG (Vor. 


Manager Advertising Department 
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Edna Ferber 
has a corking 
story intheJan 
vary American 
Maree 
like the kind 
of stuff that 
Edna Ferber 
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Good clean literature or the 
latest scandal or some yellow- 
back? Your duty is to guide 
him and keep pure his delicately 
receptive mind. 

The one magazine for boys that supplies 
every need, every craving for the right 
kind of reading, for knowledge of scien- 
tific subjects, building, stamps, photog- 
raphy, etc., is , 


Annii¢An Boy 


Be fair to the boy—to yourself! Give 
him the advantages that 500,000 boys 
enjoy! Don’t let $1.00 for a year's 
subscription handicap your boy and put 
him behind his fellows. Send his sub- 
scription NOW!— before it is too late; 
before the germ gets into his mind and 
sways him over the line. Can you, as 
a mother 6r father, face that awful re- 
sponsibility ? T NOW! 
Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. 
All news-stands, /0c a copy. 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co., 
157 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 














THE WORLD’S BEST SYSTEM 
of shorthand taught by Expert 


SUCCESS Shorthand Reporters. The best 
coursefor beginners. A thorough 
| post-graduate course for stenog- 
SHORTHAND raphers. Hundreds of gradu. 
ates in expert reporting; 
thousands in civil service 
and high salaried posi- 

racy. Experience given 


RP tions. Individual 
in expert work. Satisfac- R 


instruction 
by mail, 
tion guaranteed or money back 
Write today for free catalog. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
W. L. James, Chief Instructor 
Dept. 712, Schiller Building, Chicago 
| P ; 
} A . A 





















World’s records 
for speed and accu- 
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| 
| By 21 Experts of national reputation Scientitic Farming in ail 
branches for farmers and prospective tarmers, men—womer 
| 2 , Smali-farm Course, Track. Fruit, 
| Stock, Dairy. Soils, Flo. ers, Bees, Mushrooms, Veterinary, etc. 
Which interests you? Sample le-son on request. 


VALUABLE BOOK ABSOLUTELY FREE |' 
“How To Make the Farm Pay More” 


Points safe way out for city folks, more profits for farmer. Gives facts you 
should know whether farmer or not. Get this f ee book today if you v ant 
more farm — or are tired of struggling for bare ex- 
istence in city. (No agents . 








American Farmers School, 200 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Original & largest (orrespondence School of Farming ) 












The University of Chicago 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 


offers 350 class-roor: courses to non-res- 
ident students. One may thus do part 


work fora Bachelor’s degree. Elemen- 


tary courses in many subjects, others for 
DY Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
usiness Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 


Bu 
Etc. Begin any time. 


siete U. of C.(Div. A) Chicago, lil. 


WHITE 

vAuLey GEMS 
See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gems are chemical white 


sapphires—LOOK like Diamonds 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 














So hard they easily scratch a file and will 
cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. 
All mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Will 
send you any style ring, pinor stud for examination—all 
charges prepaid—no money in advance Write today for 
free lustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 734 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


*%, Mount Beautiful Birds 


We can teach you by mail to mount and stuff 
Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan 








Skins, etc. Just what every sportsman and 
bunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 

nen andboys. Cost verylow. Snecess guar- 
anleed, bia profits Free—New catalog and Tax!- 
dermy Magazine. Write today. Northwestern 


School of Taxidermy, 4029 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 





Inventions Sought by Capital. Write for free Book, 


ATENTS that PAY BEST 


R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 12, Washington, D. C. 
Chicago School of Physical Education & Expression 
Mrs. Robert L. Parsons, Dir 
PHYSICAL DIRECTORS ARE IN DEMAND 
Feb. Ist ] r fre weredite 
















Mid year class begi High 
School or Academy will admit to our Junior Class ars’ Normal 
Course \didre s Box 28, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Start small; 
Money In Poultry $2" “gill: ¢. 
and Squabs £'s Biz Book tells how. 
escribes World's larges 


pure-bred poultry farm; gives creat mass of poultry 
information. Lowest prices on fowls,eggs,incubators «= 
Mailed 4 F. FOY, Box 24, Des Moines, Iowa ~ 
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Because they take you over smil- 


: : _ One poor shot, and the game is lost! Such close, ex- 
ing seas to lands of sunshine and Buddha 


citing situations are one reason for the intense fascination 


: as ; Cover Design . . . Drawn by Thornton Oakley of Billiards and Pool —these fine, lively home games 
cheery skies to Florid a, Cuba, which inspire the keenest sort_of friendly rivalry. 
Porto Rico, Mexico, the Baha mas, Cartoon . ; ‘ P F ‘ , ‘ ‘ Drawn by Cesare 5 You can play Billiards and Pool now without frequent- 


; ha ing a public poolroom. You can have in your home a 
Santo Domingo, ‘Texas and the 


Pacific Coast. Editorials : : ” BURROWES 








“We 
Phey offer some exceptionally attrac- Phe Confessions of a Curb Broker... 8 Billiard and Pool Table 
ee : Scala ith Illustrated by John $ : : . : : , 
tive Circle ‘Tours this winter wit! — and play while you are paying for it. No special room is 
choice of return routes and stop over News Photographs . ‘ ; ‘ ; ; 10 needed. The Burrowes Table can be set on dining-room 
- rivil Delichtful short vacations or library table or mounted on its own legs or stand. Only 
Ml privi eges. £ ate . : ” ' . a moment is required to set it up or to take it down. : Sizes 
- of from five to twenty-three days with Comment on Congress . . . : . . Mark Sullivan 12 range up to 4 Ls? feet (standard). Complete piaying 
t : poe) te ta equipment of balls, cues, etc., free 
st ample time for side trips, if desired. Burrowes Tables are used for home practice by some 


h Lucia Ancilotti ; ' ; Harvey J. O’ Higgins 13 


J ats , - of the foremost professionals. Every Table of whatever 
Write us and we will help you plan your trip Ncscemead tow S, 1. 0 4 H 
































zo ster aed Sines Aatpie erccieenntal | size is scientifically accurate in proportions to the smallest 
lette lay wi eC etter accommodation ; , ‘ . : . i i 
le pt afte Adivess: Che Six Rubies. I1.—-Miss Meredith. Story Justus Miles Forman 14 detail and adapted to the most expert play. 
: . ase by Thorton D Skim $100 DOWN 
oS , a . 
i- The Yellow Streak. Story ; , : ; Rowland ‘Thomas 17 Prices are from $15 up, on terms of $1 or more down 
al AGWI STEAMSHIP LINES Illustrated by W. M. Berger : and a small amount each month, 
'* BOSTON—192 Washington St. NEW YORK— 290 Broadway From Broadway to Drury Lane , , ; , Arthur Ruhl 19 FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE . 
a. CHICAGO — 444 Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg. PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. | : iluserated’ with # FA sabe ghee Seba evkiparpaniagictthcd rage, Soke 
HINGTON—1306 F St., N. W. | 4 we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a fre 1 
ene | Pure Food in New England . . Lewis B. Allyn 20 daggers rt hun, “cudaisin aieian a Aa Be cdg 
| E. T. BURROWES CO., 412 Center St., PORTLAND, ME. 
- Che Black-Maned Lion of Seattle. : Peter Clark Macfarlane 21 
Illustrated with Photographs 
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NOTICE TO SS BSCRIBERS Change ot Ad Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 
ve the old as well as the new address, and the ledger imber on their wrapper. From two to three 
weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will 
I rom how e ge reach any new subscriber 
E | An individual who does not care PRODUCTS 
. : li in th 
; to know never rises in the world. are 
; ; Westfield Book of Pure Foods 
j Powel comes from ideas set in You can buy them disect from the 
ill motion. factory. We don't require you to 
ee - ‘ ay a profit to the wholesaler nor to 
= If you have lost all desire to learn, my eee — 
y ; the retailer. : 
) you are on the down-grade. When you get a safe investment at 
, It is only a question of time be seven percent you think you are doing 
. : well. You have to invest in food 





forean energetic knowledge-seeker 
will step ahead of you. 


" Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 


products to live; suppose you can 


make 15 to 40 percent on such an 








investment. Does this interest you in 
these days of the “high cost of living ?” 


Write us. 




















ae The Citizens’ Wholesale Supply Co. 
yhite f B k Columbus, O. 

nds. 
nds. Oo OOKS 

will 
ears The Harvard Classics 

all 
y for 4» ° | ] . 1 
Bo: This collection of books contains, within the 
diana ‘mits of an ordinary bookshelf, all the essen- 
r* tials of a liberal university education. 

stud You know the story of the Five-Foot Shelf | | 
“and how Dr. Eliot, Ex-President of Harvard 
yvar University, rounded out a long career as 

‘ winet. £ ] a: : 
ry a $s foremost educator DY producing Dressings 
be this great work. Its publication was historic; 
0k, It 1s a work without parallei in literature. A Famous Sauce 
T 
N *,° It is remarkable how the use of 

) ew Popular Edition 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds to the 
enjoyment of every meal. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


¢ at a Popular Price 
sion We have just issued a Popular Edition of 
the Five-Foot Shelf that will be sold at a| 


; d 
Popwiar price and on easy terms. | 


Have You Seen 
Our Free Book ? 


; An Appetizer; A Digestive. 
Sent We have printed a handsome descr ptive 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N. Y. 








and say you saw thisady 








hak. ‘which clea: a : Try it on Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
7 , ’ lz € ii n t lla of ] a ’ 4 ‘ 
Free a Beene « T “ggg ‘ Roasts, Hashes, Chafing Dish Cook- 
will be sent free to peeig , i gir | ing and Welsh Rarebits. 
famous library, Sim, | 

| 





























ertisement in ( ' 
P. F, COLLIER & SON, Inc. TEAR OFF 
di Publishers of Good Books The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Sent { : vast oe Street New York City Please send particulars in regard to Accident Insurance. My name, address and date of birth are written below | 








HE modern plan of food- 

products in packages 

which are not broken un- 

til they reach the con- 
sumer’s kitchen, is of tremendous 
importance to you in providing 
your table with foods of purity 
and worth. 


Packages Make For Cleanliness 





In the old days everything that 
could be sold to you out of an open 
box, barrel or keg at the grocery 
was offered in that fashion, and only 
foods absolutely requiring an indi- 
vidual container were so protected. 
No matter how clean the grocer 
kept his store, the open barrel of 
oatmeal, flour, crackers or sugar, 
the tub of lard or butter, the crate 
of fruit or fish, the keg of pickles, 
were bound to attract and welcome 
flies and filth, so that originally pure 
foods were contaminated and im- 
pure products became still worse. 
The modern package has abolished 
this evil for all who care about the 
cleanliness of what they eat. Un- 
less you prefer to pay for foods 
that are certain to be dirty, likely 


<*> 
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Here are some of the Westfield Pure Food Product 
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Most Pure Food Products 
Come in Sealed Packages 


to be stale and possibly infected 
with disease-germs, you will al- 
ways give package-goods the pref- 
erence over bulk. The package is 
presumptive evidence of cleanliness 
—the open barrel is positive proof 
of dirt. 


Packages Identify Their Contents 





But the secondary effect of the 
package idea is vastly more im- 
portant to you,—since the publica- 
tion of The Westfield Book of 
Pure Foods. For the package 
enables you to identify what you 
buy—and to know who made it. 
In the old days the consumer never 
knew, and the grocer often couldn’t 
tell, who manufactured the goods 
offered for sale in bulk. There was 
no way of being certain that what 
you bought was what you expected 
to get a paper bag has no identity. 
The package makes it necessary 
for the maker to put his name on 
his goods and for the grocer to de- 
liver what you ask for. It enables 
you to order by the name of the 
brand or the maker and to be sure 
of getting what you order~ a tre- 
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mendous improvement over the 
old, blind plan of selling in bulk. 


The Deceptive Package 





But the package plan has been 
adopted by the fraud and the adul- 
terator as well as by the honest 
food-manufacturer, and although it 
still offers protection against con- 
tamination subsequent to manufac- 
ture, it also affords a means where- 
by the food faker can better than 
ever make dishonest goods resem- 
ble honest ones. 


The Westfield Book Makes 


Choice Easy and Sure 





The Westfield Book of Pure 
Foods is simply a handy, compact 
list of foods which have passed the 
exhaustive, impartial tests of the 
capable chemists of the Board of 
Health of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
(The Pure Food Town) and are ab- 
solutely known to be pure, clean, 
nourishing and honestly labelled. 
The Book gives these, classified 
conveniently for ready reference. It 
tells you the names and makers of a 







number of foods of every important 
classification, most of which can be 
bought at any grocery. It mentions 
none that are not absolutely fit for 
your use. 


The Westfield Book of Pure 
Foods makes it a simple, easy mat- 
ter to supply your family table with 
the right sort of eatables, and to 
lock your door once and forever 
against the food fraud and the food 
faker. You can get it by filling out 
the coupon below and mailing it 
with ten cents in stamps or silver 
to the Board of Health, Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Send for it today. Use it your- 
self. Show it to your grocer and 
let him see that you mean to be 
guided by it. Tell your friends. 
Persuade them to join you in its 
use. You not only benefit yourself, 
but will help to make foods better 
for everybody. Don’t run risks. 
Don’t pay tribute to the food-frauds, 
don’t hurt your children’s health 
and your own by buying the slow 
poisons used to make bad foods 
look like good ones. 


The Westfield Book makes 
you sure your food is pure. Send 
for it. Use it. Talk about it. 
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; It must have been with jov that the messenger who came with glad | 
oi tidings started on the earthward flight. But when he draws near at this 
é season, it is with troubled eves that he sees a world still full of ange 
ool 












































THE TURN OF THE YEAR 

OW, in this season of peace, we face toward the veiled future, 

strong to win from it whatever its mystery holds. From un 

wearied plenty new life comes tumbling out upon this earth, 
serves its turn, and is replaced by other freshness, never failing. So 
we go our way, linking the long past with the ever-shaping future. As 
white as the snows: of the gathering winter and green as the leaves of 
the coming spring, so pure and so fresh are the days of the year that 
is ours. In them we shall make the history of our race and time. We 
stride out in the morning to a world as fair as ever greeted ULysses 
when he surprised Nausicaa and her maidens at play. We, and 
we alone, stand between the immeasurable past of all history and the 
dim times that lie ahead. We merge ourselves in that unceasing flow. 
But for us all would end. All the patient labor of innumerable workers 
would crumble and be lost. Stern battles have died away in long reces 
sionals of sound, and out of that agony our peace has come The silent 
host of those who fought and toiled are bidding us enhance the heri 
tage. They abolished slavery, overthrew tyranny, conquered pain. <All 
our vision is won for us by their straining eyes, and the high hopes that 
we cherish grow from their yearning. The goals they struggled toward 
and never reached, the horizons they put forth beyond the western stars, 
their gallant quests and Holy Grails, are interwoven in the richer texture 
of our days. The silent process waits on us. The pressure of the universe 
is upon our shoulders, and we take up the task eternal. 


WHERE THE TASK LIES 

ROM Mr. H. G. WELtLs’s latest book, recently published under the 

title “Marriage” 

“And about this sordid-looking wilderness went a population that” 
“seemed at first as sordid. It was in no sense a tragic population. But” 
“it saw little of the sun, felt the wind but rarely, and so had a white,” 
“dull skin that looked degenerate and ominous to a West-end eve. It” 
“was not naked nor barefooted, but it wore cheap clothes that were” 
“tawdry when new, and speedily became faded, discolored, dusty, and” 
“draggled. It was slovenly and almost willfully ugly in its speech and” 
“gestures. And the food it ate was rough and coarse if abundant, the” 
“eggs it consumed ‘tasted’—everything ‘tasted’: its milk, its beer, its” 
“bread was degraded by base adulterations ; its meat was hacked red stuff” 
“that hung in the dusty air until it was sold; east of the city TRAFFORD” 
“could find no place where by his standards he could get a tolerable meal” 
“tolerably served. The entertainment of this eastern London was jingle.” 
“its religion claptrap, its reading feeble and sensational rubbish without” 
“kindliness or breadth. And if this great industrial multitude was neither” 
“tortured nor driven nor cruelly treated—as the slaves and common peo-”’ 
“ple of other days have been—yet it was universally anxious, perpetually” 
“anxious about urgent small necessities and petty dissatisfying things.” 


THE RAFT OF STATE 


F THE UNITED STATES of eighty vears ago, thus DE 
TOCQUEVILLI 


It is most especially in the conduct of foreign relations that democratic govern 


ments appear to me to be decidedly inferior to governments carried on upon dif 
ferent principles 

It was his idea that a democracy is not a ship of state, but a raft; it will 
not sink, but the feet of everyone are under water. Eighty vears have 
brought less improvement than is desirable. Only a short time ago were 
stillborn, with much pother, twin treaties to arbitrate all differences with 
France and Great Britain. Now arises our first great question with one 
of these powers—the matter of the Panama Canal tolls—and, uncom 
pelled by treaty, we will not arbitrate. This is mere rafting. 


AN OHIO JUDGE 
NE OF THE PLEASING VICTORIES of the last campaign 
was the election of Judge R. M. WANAMAKER of Ohio to thi 
Supreme bench of the Buckeye State. He was the only candidat 
not a Democrat elected on the State ticket. His election showed the 


keen discrimination of the average voter. He received the hich 

vote ever given any candidate for any office in the history of his home 
county. In the State at large he was highest of the thirteen Supreme 
Court candidates. He made his appeal directly to the people. He rea 
soned that a governor who appoints a judicial officer rarely appoints 
one with whom he is not personally acquainted, and that the people of 
the State, who were about to make a similar choice, were entitled at 
least to see him and to learn what manner of man he was. The uniqu 
thing about Judge WANAMAKER which made him the only successful 
candidate not a Democrat was this: He went to the people with a defi 
nite progressive program for judicial reform as applicable to the Supreme 




















Court of Ohio. He was the first judge to be elected to the highest court 


in any State east of the Mississippi who avowedly favored the recall of 
judges by popular vote. He insisted that the people of Ohio had recently 
adopted a progressive constitution, and that the next reform was to get 
progressive laws under that constitution; but that neither or both of these 
would be of any avail unless progressive-ininded men were elected to the 
Supreme bench. A reactionary court might pull the teeth of progressive 
laws. Judge WANAMAKER is that most radical innovation—a popular judge. 


INTO THE OPEN 
NE OF THE MOST thoroughly satisfying phases of the agita- 
tion for woman's greater political and economic freedom is that it 
seems to be almost inevitably associated with activity in the open air, 
lhe traditional sphere of woman, since she has ceased to cultivate the 
fields, is indoors. to the distinct detriment of her health and mental calm. 
Women whose need of strength is so imperative have been tied down 
by the nature of their work and their social prejudices, rather than by 
their physique, to lives debilitating and provocative of nervous disorders, 


Chey do not get enough exercise in the open air. It is peculiarly sig- 
nificant of the attitude of the modern woman that, when a group of suffra- 


ests wished to make a particularly striking appeal to the (iovernot elect 
of their State, they did not make the occasion one for glamour and social 
appeal, but for a long expedition on foot in the bracing weather of earl 
winter. [ven the city-bound woman, with her parades and open-air meet- 
ings, is getting more than her traditional share of the wind and sunshine. 
rom this phase at least of the woman movement there can surely be few 
dissenters. If along with the mental freshness that comes with an active 
interest in the world’s affairs there goes also greater strength and sym- 
metry of body, something will indeed have been gained for the future of 
humanity. The calmness of mind, the suppleness of body, and the vivacious 
spirits that come from overflowing health are the surest augurs of happy, 
peaceful companionship, successful, joyful motherhood, and_ proficiency 
even in that phase of life for which some still think the harem to be the 
proper preparation. 
A NEW SENATOR 

W E ARE INDEBTED to Mr. Puit E. ZIMMERMAN of Lindsborg 

for this specimen of the hortatory literature used by the recently 
successful Democratic candidate for United States Senator from [Kansas. 
Somehow this card gives an added zest of curiosity as to what sort of 
Senator this new member will be. There are those who claim that as 
the Senate has improved in conscience it has deteriorated in dignity and 
intellect. It would take a pretty poor Senator to be less, either in dig- 
nity or intellect, than the Hon. CHartes Curtis, whom Mr. THompson 


succeeds : 
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Help WIN this Race BY VOTING 
FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR 


; WILLIAM H. THOMPSON [X 


Democratic Candidate and the People’s Choice 
Against Stubbs, the Millionaire Candidate 
Don’t Forget Democratic Legislative Candidates. sie 











Kansas, by the way, never fails in gameness and humor. Her most recent 
contribution to both is the manner in which the Progressive, STUBBS, 


takes his defeat by Mr. THompson. “Kansas did more,” he says in e@X- 
alting his native State; ““Kansas made the Democrats secure by giving 
them the cne additional Senator needed to make a working majority in 


We end this course of cerebra- 


tion feeling that, on the whole, Srugss would have made the better 


every department of the Government.” 


Senator 
THE SHIFTING SENATE 
HE CHANGE by which Texas loses BAILey is intellectually a 


decided de terioration BAILEY’S conscience is not up to the ethical 
standards of his time, but no one could see him on the Senate floor of 
thout acknowledging his powet The new Senator 


- - 1 és ~ 7” 
from Texas is better known for speeches that ou could waltz t 


than for thought or learning The change that brought Works 0! 
California in on an Insurgent wave lowered the intellectual average 
| 


of the Senate decided and STEPHENSON in the shoes of SPOONER 15 


no increase in responsiveness to popular demands, and otherwise is 4 


severe trial to the most robust optimism 
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THE STANDPATTER 


MICHIGAN NEWSPAPER provides us with this report of words 
A uttered in the course of a public speech at Saranac by the Hon. 
WittiAM ALDEN SmMirH, then and now a candidate for reelection to the 
United States Senate. If Senator Smirnu has anywhere denied the words 
and views here imputed to him, the repudiation has not been sufficiently 
fleet-footed to catch up with us: 

Ion1A, Micu., October 20. 

I have taken my last cut at the tariff [said Senator WiLLttamMm ALDEN SmitH Mon- 

day in his Saranac speech]. If you want it lowered, get somebody else to lower 
it. We are getting near the danger mark, and I have gone the limit. 
When any future historian seeks a single sentence in which to crystallize 
the mental attitude of the tariff Standpatter, here it is. Could ALpricnu 
do more? As a matter of fact, PENROSE has done less; he framed and 
introduced an amendment lowering the Wool Schedule. This type of 
Standpatter who regards the Payne-Aldrich tariff with the same rever- 
ence as the Ten Commandments is a more effective bar to progress than 
the one who merely looks upon the present tariff as a dishonest system, 
in which his only concern is to be sure to get his share. 


THE DOMESTIC NOTE 

YOUNG PHYSICIAN in Hubbard Woods, which is a suburb 

of Chicago, started to crank up his automobile with the clutch 
in the throttle open. The machine jumped ahead, knocked him down, 
and ran over him. His wife and four young children, seated in the 
car, assisted in this Juggernautish humbling of the head of the family. 
Said he afterward to a friend: “I'll bet that’s the first time on record 
a man’s whole family ran over him.” The friend regarded him thought- 
fully. “Possibly,” said he, “in just that way 


THE CHANGING DRAMA 

NGLISH AND AMERICAN ARTISTS—whether painters, play- 

wrights, or novelists—have been a little afraid of Nature almost 
from the beginning. Life, unveiled by ethics or not run into the conven- 
tional molds dear to the lazy-thinking public, has seemed almost indecent. 
This is especially true of the stage, where convention has held longer 
than elsewhere. Until a few years ago, both in England and America, 
naturalistic plays almost invariably came from abroad. There has been a 
great change in England during the past ten years. IRSEN was, no doubt, 
the original motive force, while Mr. Suaw has performed useful service 
as popularizer and general stirrer-up. Plays like “Strife,” ““Don,” “Jus- 
tice,’ “The Pigeon,” were not being written in England a decade ago. 
Even such a popular piece as “Milestones,” with its lack of “action,” 
would scarcely have been accepted by a manager of that day. Mr 
GALSWoRTHY, writing on “Platitudes Concerning Drama,” feels that a 
new English drama is growing. “It is not renascent because this or that 
man is writing, but because of the new spirit. A spirit that is no doubt 
in part the gradual outcome of the impact on our home-grown art of 
Russian, French, and Scandinavian influences, but which in the main 
rises from an awakened humanity in the conscience of our time.” We 
have a similar awakened humanity in this country, but it has scarcely 
as yet found expression in plays. We have light, cheerful comedies in 
a journalistic vein, and occasional “strong situations” of the manufac- 
tured sort; but of men who write of life as they actually see and feel 
it, with authority and an austere suppression of easy bids for favor and 
applause, who simply set down the facts, so to speak, and let them 
speak for themselves, we have as yet almost none. 


‘‘HINDLE WAKES’’ 

PLAY recently produced in New York; Mr. STANLEY HouGuton’s 

“Hindle Wakes,” is an interesting example of the work of the 
newer English school. Here is a piece almost without “action,” in the 
old-fashioned sense of the word, depending for its effect principally on 
revelation of character, with scenes of the simplest sort, yet possessing 
the qualities of suspense and interest in an unusually high degree. The 
theme of the play is the betrayal—if such it may be called—of a 
Lancashire mill girl who goes off on a joy ride with her employer's 
son during bank-holiday week The accidental drowning of the girl 
friend she is supposed to be with reveals the truth, and the business of 
the play consists in showing the effects of her act on her parents, th 
parents of the man, the man’s fiancée and her father, and the man him 
self. The whole thing is played in terse, pungent Lancashire dialect, 
and reveals searchingly and with a continuous quiet humor the preju 


dices and weaknesses—and virtues as well—of the persons concerned. 
Neither author not players once compromise their quiet, absolutely 
Veracious not “Hindle Wakes” is one of the two or three really 
Important plays of the season 
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WHY COME: 
| ae MR AMERICA! If she houses her libraries, her kitchens, her 
shops, or her artistic enterprises in fine structures, she is a vulgarian, 
and “See her plutocratic extravagance!” hiss her critics. If she uses 
modesty and gives the best grand opera in the world in an unpretentious 
tenement, like the Metropolitan, in New York, “See her inartistic sense 
and parsimony !” exclaims the foreigner. It is not enough that the Rocke- 
feller Institute does grand work for science, and that the institute’s head, 
Dr. CarrEL, receives the Nobel Prize. “I am disappointed in the furniture 
of the institute,” sighs a distinguished British scientist after looking it 
all over. 
SOMETHING FOR WINTER 
ERE IS A SUGGESTION for school children, especially for 
country-school children and their teachers. Some of the youth- 
ful farmers who have made two ears of corn grow where none grew 
before ought to be particularly interested in it. It comes from Mr. 
RicHarp HauGuton, who tells in the “Rural New Yorker’ of some 
experiments he and his brother have made on their farm in Chester 
County, Pa., to find the best method of preparing soil for sowing alfalfa. 
The experiment is the same as that suggested by Professor MILTON 
WuitNey in Circular 18, Bureau of Soils, United States Department of 
Agriculture. It consists of testing, by planting seed in pots, the actual 
soil of the farm under various conditions of fertilization. The disad- 
vantage of the usual scheme of devoting several plots of the farm itself 
to the crop under test is that it is comparatively expensive, and that at 
least a season is used in arriving at the result. The advantage of the 
pot experiment is that it is cheap and may be carried on in winter in- 
doors. Especially constructed wire pots are used, different soils put in 
each, and the result is known in a few weeks. There is a photograph 
of eighteen of these pots accompanying Mr. HAuGnuron’s article. To 
some ground limestone had been added; to others bone, bone and potash, 
nitroculture, etc., etc. Those that were inoculated produced plants very 
much larger than the soils without inoculation. The actual results on 
the farm seemed to justify the pot experiments. The Agricultural High 
School at Sparks, Baltimore County, Md., has tried this system of ex- 
periment under the guidance of Professor CROCHERON, and it has also 
been tried with success in Tredyffrin and Easttown Townships, Chester 
County, Pa. Mr. HavuGuron’s article is in the “Rural New Yorker” 
for November 9. The instructions for carrying out the experiment may 
be found in the Agricultural Department Bulletin, already mentioned. 


WHAT CAN YOUR CHILDREN DO? 
HE IMAGINATION is liveliest in childhood.” If the individual 


has any creative instinct, it will crop out early. Most writers 
have samples of childish work carefully cherished by collectors or 
grandmothers. In the notice of a sale of rare books recently held 
in New York there appears “The Embargo; or, Sketches of the Times: 
\ Satire.” written by Witttam CuLLEN Bryant at the age of thir- 
teen. As there are only five or six copies of this masterpiece extant, 


we have never read it. \W. Hl. Mattock, the essayist, composed the 
following at the mature age of eight: 
But without Celia’s love, 

The breezes may blow, 


The breezes are blowing 
Around me, above me; 
Oh, I should be happy And, for all that I care, 


[f Celia would love m« To the devil may go. 


We ourselves made a few infantile sallies into the realm of literature. 
At ten we were living on a ranch in the far West and spoke the vernacu- 
lar of the country. This is one of our bits of aspiration: 

When the seed is freshly sown 

Neath the shaddow of a stone, 


I lie all alone 


By the meadow ditch 


And often do I hark 
lo the singing of a lark 
Who soers until dark 
By the meadow ditch. 
Oh, the center of my dreams, 
Che best f all the streams. 
As in the sun it gleams, 
The meadow ditcl 
The bird mentioned must have been a pure flight of the imagination, for 
we are sure that larks do not “‘soer” in the State of Washington, even by 
irrigation ditches. Our grandmother saved this treasure to posterity. 


rWAS EVER THUS 
.. oem of wives in “Shakespeare,” we have often thought that 
w 


HAMLET and Portia would make an ideal couple. But PortTLA mar 
ried BASSANIO and HAMLET was in love with OPHELIA! 
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Outside Ally of Wall Street 


CONFESSIONS 


An Astonishing Revelation of His a 
Operations in Broad Street, the oft 
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YE minute after ten « 
day norn.ng in December, doi2, | stole fity 


> 


ock aw the first Mon- 


dollars. No officer of the lawwilkg@pprehend 

me for that ordinarily indictable crime of grand larceny. 
Iamimmune. My victims were a trusting paf? of pros- 
perous gamblers. Do you not recall that™tomforting 
maxim .of adolescence: “Second thief, best wher”? 
We country lads exemplified it concerning jackkmiyes, 
fishing tackie, and hound pups. 
For the ensuing day I could afford to perform™“the 
first really honest, and consistently the hardest, labor 
I ever attempted in the twenty years of my parasitic 
business existence. That was to outline for publi; 
tion an insider's warning to a gullible public. N# 
make a comfortable living neither as a free-lance/pic! 
pocket nor the wheelman in a graft-protected i 





ee 
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I am a reputable broker and trader on the Nev kok 
Curb. My word is as good as a surety company’s bond; 
daily I operate in stocks worth many thousands by a 
mere nod of the head, sometimes with an almost im- 
perceptible wink. 

How did I manage to gather fifty good dollars in sixty 
wicked seconds during these dull times? It was easy 
for a commission broker of my skill and experience. 
In truth, any one of several hundred others could have 
equaled the performance. Many times a day these 
clever mulctings take place, differing only in degree 
from the following particulars: 


EFORE the market opened, a Stock Exchange firm 

(to be known as “A” in this narrative) gave me an 
order to buy one hundred shares of Tobacco Shops 
Common “at the market”; another house (call it “Z’’) 
instructed me to sell the same amount of the stock in 
a like manner. 

When I rushed into the Smoke Crowd, the quotation 
was 108% to 4%. For the layman’s illumination, that 
meant that hundred-share lots could be bought for 
$10,875 or sold for $10,825. 

I promptly reported to my respective order sources 
that I had bought one hundred shares of the security 
at 10834 and sold one hundred ditto at 108%. These 
transactions, of course, were made “under the hat,” 
with an obvious gross profit of fifty dollars in my 
favor. 

For safety’s sake, I then proceeded to “cross” the 
Tobacco Shops Common stock at 10834 and 108%. 
Whispering my instructions to two cronies, I again went 
into the turmoil. 

“® hundred at three-quarters!” yelled Crony No. 1. 

“T take it!” I shouted at him. 

The rest of the boys within hearing merely smiled. 
They are tolerant of this rough work, having done it 
unnumbered times themselves. 

A few seconds later Crony No. 2 called out: “A 
quarter for a hundred!” 

“Sold!” I roared, and. walked away in virtuous dig- 
nity. If the Nicotine Group grinned more broadly, none 
made an audible objection to my farcical performance. 
Moreover, those alleged sales would appear on the 
official quotation sheet, thereby satisfying my Stock. Ex- 
change connections that I had been on the level, or 
effectually forestalling any complaint they might make 

In sober truth, no disinterested broker there could 
swear that my purchase and sale were not legal. My 
accomplices would not fail me. Snitchers are a negli- 
gible quantity on the New York Curb. What man dare 
boast of clean palms where all are making their bread 
and butter handling pitch? I, frankly, am a traitor to 
my clan in printing this betrayal. If the authorship is 
traced to me, I will be boycotted and ostracized by every 
broker and employee inside the Curb Association and out. 


ITH that fifty-dollar difference in my undisputed 

possession, I next put through a precautionary 
“clearance” trade at a brother Curbite’s office. Call hin 
Blank. He has only an occasional public customer 
being mostly occupied with the glossing-over process 
for us more active trimmers. There are a half dozen 
houses like Blank’s. I distribute my pickings among 
them to avoid comment and suspicion from my own 
customers and Stock Exchange connections. It natu- 
rally looks bad to give up continually the name. of one 
house as buying from or selling to yourself. 

Blank’s comparison slips and books should have ex- 
hibited the following formula: Bought 100 Tobacco 
Shops Common at 108% from “Z” account of “X.” (1 
am the unknown quantity.) Sold 100 ditto at 10834 to 
“A” account of “X.” Both “A” and “Z” now would 
have Blank’s name on their respective contracts 

Blank charged me two dollars for this service. In- 
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cidentally, he would go before 
Court o1 the Un.ted States to 
the purchase and, sale were for his own ac- 
count at those ident.cal prices. also was, debited two 
dollars on the selling side for the Rates revenue stamp. 
My legitimate commissions frome’: and “Z” being 
$2 Ezeh, the net result was a neat haf nuit, 

Phere was an interesting afterm&th, About 10.30 
“A\Salorder clerk called me on the pire ’ 

“What was the high sale on Tobacco sie. Com- 
mon?” he inquired, hopefully. > 

“Ic sold up to 109 after I bought yours at 10834," L 
assured him. 

“Mak my report 1087, and I'll go joint account with 
you on theg$12,50!” 

“Thanksgold man; but why not call it 1eg and cop 
$25 for @urselves?” 

“Naw, leg's have a heart! It'll cost the custofteh 109 
by the timevhe pays the firm's $12.50 commission. “¥Waaat 
is the stock now?” 

“10734 to 108%, laSt sale 108%.” 

“Gee, the poor boob is out nearly a hundred beans be- 
fore he gets his reporng# Well, there's dnly HesBorm 
once a month now instead of every minut@gg3gi 
good old days of 1906. S'long, old boy! \ 





afirm that 





like checks for these little affairs, you know!” 

After that agreeable understanding, I telephoned 
“Z's” office manager. He is a member of. the firm, 
handles the customers’ orders in person, and concededly 
is capable of engineering his own stealings 

“The low price on Tobacco Shops Common,” I in- 
formed him, ingratiatingly, “was 108%. I sold a hun- 
dred for you at a quarter, you know. Shall I have 
any printed at 108?” 

“If you don't,” he replied, pleasantly, “I'll hand out 
my future business to an up-to-date Curb thief who 
will! Send me the difference. A bearer check will do.” 

The complacent crook! I did not suggest that he 
declare me in on the $25 pilfered from his client. “Z's” 
manager formerly was a member of the New York 
Curb Market Association. We understand each other 
thoroughly. 

To straighten out the changed details of the transac- 
tion, I corrected my reports to Blank from 108% and 
10834 to 108 and 108%. Adding “A’s” and ‘“Z’s” com- 
missions of $12.50 apiece and a $2 revenue stamp, here 
was a variance of $114.50 between the simultaneous 
net purchase and sale. The curious might inquire 
which customer lost this sum? It should be divided 
equally, of course! The potential chance at the trading 
moment was that the stock. would either go up or 
down. This time the purchaser happened to choose 
the unlucky resultant. 


SINCERELY wish more of these good things would 

come into the Outside Market! In 1906 I made so 
much money from their market orders that I should 
seriously have injured the feelings of any order clerk 
presuming to offer me a joint account on a paltry 
$12.50. Recently I have learned to appreciate six- 
teenths ($6.25) or thirty-seconds ($3.12), and I do not 
scorn even the lowly penny mining stocks with their 
dollar possibilities per hundred shares. 

Some of the thoroughly unscrupulous ones among us 
would have induced Blank to change the figures on 
“Z's” incoming bill of sale from 108 to 10874, and thus 
have reutilized the canceled $2 stamp. This is rather 
mean piking, I think. Also, I am desperately afraid 
of any law on the statute books. 

I have freely employed the criminal terms “steal” 
and “crook.” When I arrived home on Monday even- 
ing and gayly greeted my helpmeet, I glibly described 
that successful fraud of the morning as “scalping.” 
My, wife, who has been sightless since a childhood at- 
tack of scarlet fever, proudly refers to her husband's 
profession as that of “an operator in stocks and bonds.” 
We are a childless couple, and she imagines me to be 
the epitome of all the masculine excellences. To her 
I am sweetheart, husband, father, brother, and son, 
a much beloved, all in all, whom her poor eyes will 
never see. 

Heaven forbid that my smiling, serene life compan- 
ion ever shall learn the whole truth about my enter- 
prises! I am not only a nonproducer and a parasite, 
but a sinner. I have no more right to inculcate the 
Curb’s gambling spirit in some innocent clerk or small 
merchant than has a bartender to drum up trade for 
his grog shop by encouraging an abstainer to take th: 
first intoxicating drink. Both acts are equivalent crimes 
against squareness, charity, and decency 

Measured by the higher law, the winner in a. stock 


























gamble plainly is culpable of profiting by some~one's 
bitter loss. 1 believe this phase ofthe sordid situa- 
tion is becoming mathe well understood by the Ameri- 
can people. UntiStgn or fifteen years ago the solid 
citizen who hoped, to,g‘make a killing in Wall Street” 
was eager to LAN ted as a speculator, or, better yet, 
an “investor. @glo-dg yen the confirmed ticker fiend 
indulges his mani§ int as 1amefaced manner. 

We Curbites ar&a ra) aearted crew of commission 
pirates. At our worst we are good-humored, tolerant, 
and forgiving. ougbest we would fleece a fellow mem- 
ber with as small me rogeas we show our customers if the 
brother broker gave us the chance. Taken all in all, we 
are, ethically, socially MeN financially, midway between 
the race track and the Stock Exchange. There are about 
three hundred live-wire specimens of my type within the 
ropes on Broad Street fudway between Wall and 
Beaver. Whether they specialize in Standard’ Oil sub- 
sidiaries or the lowest-phicel miningWstocks, all are 
worshipers of luck. fatalistggand philosophers 


UR arena is direcg? in front of the abandoned 
offices of George Graham, Rice and J. Thomas Rein- 
hardt. The former recently ‘completed his workhouse 
mi 
arys bankrupt and _iso- 
lated across. the AtlgfReeOcean from his indignant 
creditors. Both of these) warped geniuses for fake 
stock promotion we hig their separate heydays ac- 
claimed as King of the, @ttgb. 
Rice floated the Ely EaPA Copper Company, with 
1,600,000 shares, each of $10 par value; the Rawhide 
Coalition Mines Company, 6,000,000 shares, $1 par; and 
the Bovard Consolidated Mines Company, 5,000,000 
shares, $1 par™Thousands of investors throughout the 
Inited States, Carfajla, and Mexico ache with the mem- 
what these ayslgeat mining propositions cost 
The high, pfige’ records are: Ely Central, $5.25 
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per share; Rawktde Coalition, $1.47; Bovard, 22 cents. 

To-day’s quotations of interest to stockholders fol- 
low: Ely Central, one-half cent td per share. Raw- 
hide Coalition, fifty cents¢bid forgattét,of one thousand 


the 


shares, or one-half of a mill perygtiatre. 
lutely no bid to be found anywhefes 
Reinhardt’s pets, were the Porcuptitg, Central Mining 
Company, capital a ae the Porcu- 
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pine Southern Mines (“ompany, capital $4,000,000, guar? 

$1 each, and theSRorcupine Northern Mining Cam 
. “A 2a 

pany, capital $1,000,096, shares $1 each The gpeduloy 

were landed with this quill-studded trio at an approxi- 

mate average of $1S50, per share. The high points 
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checking allowance. If I caught him in a New York 
Stock Exchange house, I would sprint into the bank 
and draw out every cent of my modest account. 

The three hundred Curbites have, at a conservative 


were: PorcupifieyGentral, $5.62% ; Porcupine “Sdttherkey sstimate, an average of three employees apiece. In 


$2 314; PorcupinewNorthern, $1.75. 

and Canuck unfortunates who yearn to realize Some 
thing from the siaughter: Central, 7 cents ia per 
share ; Soutlfern,.6 cents ; Northern, 5 cents. / 

Their majestfes7 Rice and Reinhardt, introdu €4 that 
malodorou#haft dozen to the pocketbooksNofesig vestors 
by special warrant of the Curb organization. The 
charge for listing a so-called mining company is $100 
Some are admitted to trading as prospects, but this 
warning fact does) not appear in the newspapers or 
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on the official quotation sheet. 
Oo 


oo. ee : ‘ eo 

ONE of tée aforesaid six was aaproducer at the 
‘ ~~ WZ, ae) 
minescvThe only way they pésibl¥ could pay the 
e oe 

promoter lay in that unlawful“n¥ fpulatfon known as 
“washing.” The Laundy@ rugs Sfeuld watch its un- 
f-a\stone’s throw. of the 


suspected rival working wr 
Shit Tennessee Coal 


NaN 






majestic Stock Exchange. 
and Iron and the Hocking Poof} suf<the floor mem- 
bers know how to do it themsglves! However, we 
° ZX 
outside market lads are ungat passed as manglers of 
financial rough@irys. 
Lan : , 7 > y " aca > 9 > o 
A largegpro partion of my fellow parasites are mem 
bers of theQN@wZYOrk Curb Market Association. Their 
n el lag” \ . 7” 
dues are $25\a>veat, an annual income of about $7,000. 
New listings Stixgight bout $3,000 more. WeOunder- 
“ANY SS “eS : aS 
stand that ther SZ geund of $17,000 in ourCtreasurygy 
. : a Sy : 4 Uf 
to defend us in thé cougtssif occasion arises. 
‘ WebeaZn. yo aa all is 
It is popularly Dekexed=down Here-that City Hall is 
; 5 oe Mind). . 
being sweetened” to’ allow the/M@frpation ofa public 
street for a restricted tradifigguémbership. An intel- 
Py 6 Z 4 ed ~ 
ligent and tactful fmember of the TraffiesSquad shep- 
herds us. His@tipend_is $1,400'a year. We offer 
thanks to the pafignt ta paver for this boon-7—Phe New 
: r Wid AKO. 
York Stock Exchange’s||s‘ules and regulations govern 
us, and we enjoy thefriendlysinterest ofthe major trad- 
ing mart. Our €atnedtafest is: “The .Exchange steals 
indoors; we do our=dirty work in the open!” 
I bank at the largest down-town institution. If I 
= pa) : . ’ ae 
saw one efits employees in a Curb broker’s office, ] 
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=fddition, there probably are a hundred camp followers, 
To-day they¥arezquoted as follows to those Yankespe- such as financial writers and touts and quotation gath- 
~ 


erers. 
That is a grand total of one thousand souls to be fed 
clothed, and sheltered from the @uiyb cornucopia. 


’ 


I am weak on statistics, but it seems plausjble to mea 
that our maintenance alone cdSts the nation $5,Q0g 


every working day. That makes $1,509000 annually. 
No mathematicg@gBulare do more that’ approximate the 
staggering yearly Curb losses of a speculative public 
in oil, tobacco, industrial, gold##Siyer, and copper 
stocks. You can find sonteZaf<t eAigures in the bank- 
ruptcy court. Now and thet side lights show in the 
criminal docket or the coroner's officeéjsrevealing em- 
bezzlement, murder, and suicide 

Suppose, through legislative action or by moral effect, 
the ten hundred Curbesatellites. of chance could be 
diverted into a utiatral elele ppink of the broad, 
fecund acres they wouldSplow.s nd/ seed and harvest! 
There is a dreamcto inspire the poet. A saving sense of 
humor prevents?me from riming the thought myself. 
I carfiot possibly imagine my alert and cynical Broad 
Street girl stenographer as a rural milkmaid. Her des- 
tiny {senot to rake the meadow, but to trim the hayseed! 






HE promotion of wildcat and mad-dog stocks, so 

fatal to the unwary lamb, never is the least bit 
opaque to us initiated vultures. The method, unvary- 
ing and as time-honored as the green-goods and gold- 
brick games, is simple and direct. 

Upon the heels of a genuine boom in an oil or 
precious metals district, some cunning Rice or Rein- 
hardt secures a cheap option on adjacent territory. It 
might yield traces of the neighboring petroleum or 
quartz if a weak-minded optimist could be led to dig 
or bore there. 

The up-to-date promoter is not so visionary. He pre- 
fers to gouge and bleed the rich and ready get-much- 
for-little vein in the body politic. Americans have a 
craze for stock certificates. They will sink a thousand 
hard-earned dollars in some just-heard-of fake when 
you could not sell them a full-weight double-eagle for 
nineteen dollars. 

So, “The Intercontinental Golden Fleece-Gathering 
Company” is launched. After being listed or admitted 
io quotation on the New York Curb, “wash” sales 
(closely related to my Monday morning “crossing” of 
Tobacco Shops Common) establish a range of say $5 
to $5.25 a share. This triumph duly is set forth on the 
official sheets and copied by the newspapers. The 
trap is set. 

The pocketbook investigator carefully scans his sucker 
list, financial rating sheets, insurance company reports, 
and records of legacies. Expert salesmen scatter far 
and wide to towns, villages, and farming communities. 
The cities usually are seined through the medium of 
newspaper advertising columns. 

The road agents are armed with an artistic prospec- 
tus, which unobtrusively avoids any direct guarantee 
of intrinsic value in the proposition; a sheaf of 
crinkly certificates engagingly announcing in promi- 
nent type that they are “full-paid and nonassessable” ; 
and the officia! quotation sheet to prove that there is 
a recognized market for the “security” in the chief 
city of the United States 


he a distant hamlet, the grocer’s widow has received 
one thousand dollars from the insurance company. 
It is in the local bank, temporarily. She had to hire 
extra help to run the store. The new clerk’s salary is 
a discouraging outgo. Her two children are small, and 
they must have that good schooling which 1s the invio- 
late heritage of young America. 

Always lurking in the mother’s brain is a black and 
growing fear that she may fail to win through to 
Harry's public school diploma. In sunnier moments, 
her dazzling hope is that the happy day will come wlten 
Mabel demurely steps out on the auditorium platform 
of the county-seat high school for her commencement 
reward. The widow, in fond imaginings, has planned 
and sewed that graduation dress a thousand times. 

And here, providentially, is a well-dressed stranger 
offering her for one thousand dollars the very last three 
hundred shares of “Golden Fleece” in his control. She 
sees in convincing print that the stock sells every market 
day at $5 per share or better on the Curb 


BROKER 





Z cannot pierce 
that these 


2 iF 
cao 

Her any perceptions 
the salesnia yy argument 
three Kithdfed shares must come on the 
market thipgugh a public {Ay => customer. He 
is “forbidden by his contract with the company to specu- 
late inethe stock.” 
Qo 
HE widow does not confide in the banker while 
ret ed drawing out her precious hoard. He is 







Ya 
a hard man who has been known as the forecloser of 
? mortgagesagainst dilatory borrowers. 
"propose f£o be engineered out of her five-hundred-dollar 


She does not 


profit Wihat a godsend the increase will be! 

Wwkver the widow’s mite and the crinkly stock cer- 
tificates change hands the well-dressed stranger quickly 
disappears from the scene, never to return if he can 
help it. 

It matters not through what channel, Stock Exchange 
omCurb house, the new stockholder attempts to mar- 
ket the “full-paid and nonassessable” securities. “Gol- 
den Fleece” continues to be quoted around $5, but the 
cruel truth soon must be hers. There is no real bid 
anywhere. 

The promoter increases his city luxuries a trifle 
Back in the quiet hamlet the phantom of a filmy, be- 
ribboned graduation dress is a downright horror to the 
half-crazed mother. 

Overdrawn? No, undertoned! Glance at an old 
quotation sheet, say of 1906 or 1907 vintage, with 
its fifty mining and oil stocks. Ask a Curb broker to 
give you the present market prices on them. Twenty- 
five will have to be marked “dead.” Drowned in tears, 
perhaps. Fifteen can be quoted from ten cents per 
share value down to one cent. Five still may be at 
their thieving tricks under aliases, “reorganized” or 
“absorbed.” ‘The remaining five represent honest, if not 
entirely remunerative ventures. 

That is a deadly percentage of ten to one against the 
reckless or unguarded investor. The plain arithmetic 
of this widespread stock-gambling curse should be 
taught in the schools right after the morning prayer 

Here is a sober prophecy: In the event of our aggres- 
sive country going to war with a foreign power, or be- 
cause of some equal national disaster, the majority of 
the New York Curb stocks would break practically to 
nothing per share. Almost every oil and mining issue 
here has hanging over it a trembling avalanche of 
treasury stock. They are floated solely to be sold. 
Why will not the purblind public understand this colos- 
sal fact? 


VEN proved dividend payers are dangerous. It is” 

forever a guess which way the cat will jump. 
Brokers’ commissions and money interest charges eat 
up small profits. Large losses are the rule. In my con- 
siderable experience as a witness of stock market affairs, 
I have handled over six thousand customers’ accounts. 
The names of not more than four or five winners occur 
to me now. 

And always we have with us the cancerous bucket 
shop. No man can foretell the secret moment when 
a previously conservative firm commences to back its 
pardonable belief that all customers are fools. 

A pretty scheme is to send buying advices on a cer- 
tain stock East and North, and selling tips West and 
South. The resulting orders are “crossed,” “matched,” 
or “washed” against the customers at the high and low 
marks of the day. An elastic official quotation sheet is 
a friend tried and true to the greedy bucket-shop 
keeper 

All is well with the house while the market goes 
in its favor. If the clients miraculously gain a large 
credit balance the firm gracefully fails. ‘Heavy over- 
head expenses,” they call it; or “A number of impor- 
tant accounts were undermargined.” In these cases no 
one goes either to jail or Europe. The Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Law is a fairy godmother to the skillful insolvent. 


OMETIMES I have a sincere fear that the metro- 

politan Police Department will raid the Curb, if for 
naught else than disorderly conduct. Then, again, I am 
quite sanguine that the omnipotent Stock Exchange will 
protect us. We are indispensable to many of its mem- 
bers for the incubation of doubtful stocks. They are 
the master brigands, levying a titanic toll on the finan- 
cial world. Their woof is so intimately interwoven 
with the warp of American legislative, judicial and so- 
cial activity that it all seems a perfect fabric. If the 
National Administration interferes with stock specula- 
tion, No. 23 Wall and No. 26 Broadway could wreck the 
Wilson party with a panic which would make that of 
1907 look like a rest cure for paralytics. 


9 ( Concluded on page 26) 
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Lower New York’s New Sky Line 
Now that the Woolworth Building is finished, lower New York is displaying its new sky line. The photograph is taken from the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
Woolworth Building represents the climax of the twenty-fourth year of the idea that is responsible for American skyscrapers — skeleton steel construc- 
tion on caissons. The building has fifty-five stories and contains 2,500 offices. The Singer Building and the Bankers Trust are visible to the left 


Whitelaw Keid 
Born October 27, 1837 — Died December 15, 1912 
He was one of the first citizens of his country, dis- 


tinguished in his earlier life as an editor and later 
as an ambassador. He was born at Xenia, Ohio, 
was graduated from Miami University, and bought 
the Nenia ‘‘ News.’’ He became a correspondent 
at Columbus of various Ohio newspapers, and later 
was war correspondent of the Cincinnati ‘‘ Gazette 
1 fter the war Reid met Horace Greeley, a friend- 
ship was begun, and Reid became editorial writer 
A Modern Pilgrimage on the ‘‘ Tribune.’’ Later he was managing editor 
a ie ‘ and then editor. Reid was Minister to France under 
1 group of suffragists made a picturesque appeal to William Sulzer, Governor- President Harrison for three years, and became Am- 
elect of New York, by marching on foot in the winter weather from New York City bassador from the United States to the Court of St 
to Albany carrying a petition that he mention suffrage in his inaugural address James in 1905 by appointment of President Roosevelt 



































COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


HE casual reader of the newspapers 

might reasonably conclude that 

about half the world has entered 
into a conspiracy to make things difficult 
for Mr. Wilson and the Democrats. Some 
of the participants are quite unconscious of 
what they are doing. Others are entirely 
deliberate. The latter class includes a good 
many newspapers that supported Wilson, as 
the lesser of two evils. First, there was the 
widely distributed story that Mr. Bryan had 
been chosen as a kind of boss of Mr. Wil- 
son’s Cabinet, that he had been asked to 
choose the rest of the Cabinet, and that he 
was going to Bermuda to get Mr. Wilson’s 
O.K. on the list. The denial of this story 
led to the birth of its immediate opposite: 
Mr. Bryan had not been invited into the 
Cabinet ; therefore, he had rented rooms in 
an office building in Washington and was 
going to move “The Commoner” there and 
set up business with the avowed and imme- 
diate object of making trouble for the Wil- 
son Administration. This story had barely 
died away when it was announced that Mr. 
Bryan had evolved a dangerous financial 
heresy with regard to banks and currency, 
and was going to try to press it upon the 
Democratic Administration. 

The purpose of most of this, of course, 
is to embarrass Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
in their personal relations; to make it diffi- 
cult for Mr. Wilson to invite Mr. Bryan 
into his Cabinet, and to cause Mr. Bryan, 
if he is left out, to feel hostile to the Ad- 
ministration, so that he will, so the authors 
of these stories hope, do what he can to 
wreck the Administration. This sort of 
agitation reached its climax in these phrases 
from one of the New York papers which 
have been most diligent in the invention of 
falsehood in this field: 

“Mr. Bryan is the genius and incarnation of 
disaster. He owes all his fame, his fat posses- 
sions, his prestige to his insatiable capacity for 
defeat. He is the Evil Eye of the Democracy 
Shall he be the Evil Eye of the coming Admin‘s 
tration: 

In determining whether Mr. Bryan would 
lend strength, in the sense of popular sup- 
port, to the Cabinet, it will be a help to bear 
in mind that Mr. Bryan has three times re- 
ceived more votes for the Presidency than 
Mr. Wilson. If Mr. Wilson wants to make 
Mr. Bryan Secretary of State, there is no 
reason why he should not fill the office ac- 
ceptably ; in the course of his trips about 
the world, and his visits to capitals and 
rulers, he has acquired infinitely more fa 
miliarity 
occupant of the office. Mr 


with diplomacy than the present 
Bryan in thi 
Cabinet would act as an automatic insula 
tion, to keep away those persons whose ac 
cess is most apt to do harm to the Admin 
istration. In Congress, probably a majority 
of the Democrats are earnest partisans of 
Mir. Bryan; a smaller group, it must be 
admitted, feel strongly the other way. 


sricks for Underwood 


Sig other group of persons who ar 
doin: vhat the can to hurt. th 
Democrats mak I Underwood — their 

Phe sav he is as much a1 
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By MARK SULLIVAN 


cratic House is a slave of the vicious caucus 
system.” Whether stated as fact or as 
inference, the assertion that Underwood's 
position bears any close relation to Can 
non’s is quite untrue. Doubtless the cau- 
cus system isn’t perfect; doubtless the time 
is soon coming when public opinion will 
force most committees to sit with open 
doors and take record votes. But anyone 
who looks far enough ahead must realize 
that any weakening of the Democratic or- 
ganization’s power just now will be taken 
advantage of by those Democrats who are 
anxious to escape from the party’s pledge 
t 


to reduce the tariff. 


The Real Rocks 


A! ;OOD many people are pointing out 
phantom rocks ahead of the Demo 
crats, and some more are trying to manu- 
facture new ones. There are just two real 
rocks: one, the danger that a few traitors 
may prevent real tariff reduction; the other, 
that the State rights tradition of some 
honest Democrats may lead them into fatal 
One threatening error is to break 
up the Federal forestry system and give the 
land to the States; another is to give away 
the water power in navigable streams with 
out retaining for the National Government 
control over the franchises. 


errors. 


One Steady Voice 
ROM Mr. William Jennings Bryan's 
“Commoner” for December 13: 
“Why all this discussion as to what should be 
done on the tariff question? ‘The path is clear 
immediate reduction along the lines laid down 
in the platform would seem to be the only thing 
in order. From some of the advice now being 
given one might suppose a platform was merely 
a thing to get in on.” 


A Washington Newspaper 

A! ONSPICUOUS and mischievous fact 

about Washington is its strongly re 
actionary atmosphere. Society, official and 
unofficial business, all the points of con- 
tact of members of Congress, are apt to 
be strongly standpat in influence. The chief 
agency in the creation of this atmosphere 
is the principal newspaper of the city, Mr. 
John R. McLean’s Washington “Post.” Mr 
McLean is a man of very great wealth, 
largely invested in public-utility corpora 


tions, and his idea of a newspaper is an 
organ to serve the interests of his other 
investments. Ile is an avowed Democrat, 
and has at various times been the Demo 
cratic candidate for United States Senator 
and Governor of Ohio. As a matter of 
fact, he belongs, of course, to that group 
of easily ambidextrous high priests of 
big business who constitute what Senator 
Beveridge calls “the invisible government.” 
ehout the Taft Administration the 
“Post” has steadily promoted the interests 


Phrou 


of Aldrich and Cannon, and by a diligent 
licy of suppression and belittlement made 
progress of the Insurgent movement, 1n 


( 
a hostile atmosphere, more difficult 


\ new 
Congressman who reads this paper morn 
ing after morning oon loses his touch 
vith the people and the atmosphet »f his 
own county seat a thousand miles awa 
\ marked example of the way this paper 


helps, subtly but forcibly, to color thought 
and action at the national capital is to be 
found in this extract from a recent lead- 
ing editorial : 

“There will be one great force in the next Con- 
gress whose ability to accomplish anything will 
depend almost solely upon a realization of its own 
strength. At least forty members of the new 
Democratic majority were elected on personal 
platforms, promising a continuance of the protec- 
tive principle in tariff making. In addition to 
these frank protectionists, there were many others 
who promised to see to it that the industries of 
their own districts received proper protection. .. . 

“These Democratic candidatés for Congress 
were elected because they promised to use their 
influence for the preservation of the protective 
policy. If all the Democrats who have promised 
to protect home industries were to join forces, 
it is doubtful whether there would be any revision 
of the tariff at all. ... 

“The Democratic protectionists owe it to them- 
selves and their States to realize their own power 
and to form coalitions for their own protection. 
They may not be able to give their own industries 
the degree of protection expected, but at least 
they can use their influence toward modifying the 
entire tariff program. By pursuing the selfish 
policy of demanding protection for themselves, 
and not caring about the other fellow, they cannot 
expect to accomplish anything. But by joining 
hands, and taking action for mutual protection, 
they can accomplish a great deal.” 


Here is the key to what will be the pol 
icv of the Standpatters during the Dern 
cratic régime. To follow this lead is the 
surest possible road to destruction for the 
Democrats 


The Date 
NEW Congress is elected in Novem 
ber. Normally it does not meet until 
thirteen months later. It is only by the 
calling of a special session that it meets 
within six months of its election. Most 
people think this rule is constitutional. It 
is not. The Constitution specifies the first 
Monday in December as the regular meet 
ing time unless Congress 
point a different date.” 
tity about the present system. 


“shall by law ap 
There is no sanc 
Probably a 
good deal of agitation for a change in the 
inaugural date, which would require a con 
stitutional change, might be better directed 
toward the simpler business of bringing 
the election of the Congress and its first 
meeting much closer together. 


Some Figures 


M* EK. L. GREENEWALD of Wash 
ington points out that if Congress 


were made up on a basis of proportional 
representation, the number of members rep 
resenting each party would be as follows: 


Democrats........ 180 Socialists... 26 
Progressives nay Prohibitionists. 6 
Republicans 06 Socialists (Labor) 


This would be instead of a present basis 
which gives the following quota: 


Republicans ‘ 105 
Socialists None 


Democrats..... 205 
Progressives 35 

The Socialists lost their only member of 
Milwaukee. AS <a 


matter of fact, however, the Socialists are 


Berger of 


the one party which increased its vote in 


the recent election. The Democratic vic 
tory represented an actual loss of votes for 
that party compared with 1908. he Taft 
and Roosevelt vote combined represented 


an actual loss as compared with the Re 
publican vote 1n 1908. 
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LUCIA ANCILOTTI 


From the Field Notes of a Settlement Worker 


By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


ISS J ,who told me this story, is a robust and 

practical young woman employed by a philanthropic 
bureau to investigate and report upon the condition of 
the poor in certain tenement districts of New York City 
She lives in a Settlement House ‘that is supported by 
private benefactions, as a sort of social center for the 
quarter in which it stands; and she presides over som 
of the girls’ clubs that meet in the Settlement House i 
the evenings. She is a sociological student, college 
trained, and scientific in her attitude of mind. 

The story is true, but Miss J wishes to remain 
anonymous; and she does not wish to expose anyone 
else to the consequences of publicity. For these reasons 
I have disguised every recognizable detail of name or 
place or incident in her narrative. 
~ Its pitiful accuracy, however, has been proved dw 
ing the month by the testimony taken by a legislative 
ommisston 

Miss J Speaks 


HEN I was living in the Settlement House 

in B Street, before I came to this one, 

an Italian girl named Lucia Ancilotti was 
one of our “Sweet Sixteens,” as they called themselves, 
although she was not more than fourteen at most. 
They came to the Settlement House, on certain allotted 
evenings, to meet as a club for various ostensible pur- 
poses of self-improvement, but really to dance for half 
an hour or so after the necessary pretenses of club 
work had been hurried through. And Lucia was a 
wild young dancer, instinctively graceful, with a pas- 
sion for the abandon of musical movement that made 
her rather a scandal—especially to Miss Norris. 

You know how young Americans dance, gravely, 
with an empty look in their eyes, as if all intelligence 
had gone down to direct their feet. Lucia danced, 
with her lips parted, in a high color, smiling excitedly. 
She was a handsome, dark, smoldering sort of child 
at her quietest. The excitement of the dance put her 
into a fever. Whenever poor Miss Norris reproved 
her for her indecorous exuberance—as Miss Norris 
might have called it—she had a maddening way of 
looking at the woman, stonily, with a large, silent stare. 

Miss Norris was one of those volunteer workers 
who come to the Settlement House to help “uplift” 
the poor. They lose the strength of their uplift in 
six weeks usually, and retreat to 
the upper airs of culture to reé 
cuperate. (She stayed almost 
three months, sustained by a de- 
vout inability to appreciate het 
own uselessness.) She was a lit 
tle spinster, perhaps fifty years 
of age, very pleasantly gray 
haired and benevolent. She had 
retired from school-teaching be- 
cause she had fallen heir to sufh 
cient property to sustain her 
without salary. “One can do s 
little good as a_school-teacher,” 


she would say. 


MAGINE that! Little good as 


a school-t ache r! 


She wished to come into per- 
sonal contact with the lives of the 
unfortunate I gathered from het 
conversation that she believed 


they could be best uplifted by th 
power of example, by contact with 


the aristocratic spirit of virtue, by 
unconsciously imitating the ideals 
and emotions of unselfish sweet 
ness and light. Of course, I ex 
ageerate | 
if she did not formulate it very 
precisely even to herself : 


ut she had this idea, 


T 4 
Lucia Ancilotti was not easily 


uphited Certainly not by Miss 


Norris She was much too strong 


QS Wash” 


iM spirit to be ruled by the spinster’s personality \1 


watched her “cheek” Miss Norris through the usual 


+ 
Sta 


ages of indignation, superior pity, and angry dislike 


down to the final persistent small malice of the school 
teacher who cannot “do anything” with het pupil 

One night Miss Norris put her out of the “Sweet 
Sixteens” for dancing some of the forbidden ‘ ke 
trots” or “bunny hugs” that are so immodest « xcept 
where the elegances of ciety make them merely im 


Proprieties that are rather “smart.” 
Lucia accepted her ejection with a silent glare of 


deep Italian hate. “That girl will murder some one 
before she’s) much older,’ Miss Norris predicted 
“|/urder some one!” 


"THE great discouragement in our work comes from 

the flabbiness of character that so often results from 
poverty—from decent, debilitating, ill-nourished poy 
erty. And the fact that Lucia could look murderous 
confirmed my interest in her. | walked home with 
her to get better acquainted. 

She was quite silent at first. You know, you can- 
not find out anything about these people by asking 
them questions about themselves. A stranger's curi- 
osity 1s just as impertinent to them as it would be 
to you. That is why so much amateur settlement work 
is a failure 

| knew Lucia’s girl friends, and I got her talking 
by asking her questions about them. Where was this 
one working now? How was that one doing since 
her marriage? What had become of the other? Our 
Italian girls marry in their teens, and Lucia had a 
purely natural frankness about all the family affairs 
of life. 

She spoke of them with a simplicity that would have 
shocked Miss Norris, much of whose spiritual refine 
ment came of her superior power to ignore. Miss 
Norris would have been displeased, too, by her slang; 
for, though Lucia was of pure Italian parentage, she 
used the colloquialisms of the quarter without any 
trace of foreign accent. She said that Miss Norris 
made her sick. She had the same feeling for school 
She was looking forward to leaving it in a few months 
when she should arrive at the age when the law al- 
lowed her to get her “working papers.” She had no 
doubt that she could get “a job.’ No, she had no 
particular training for anything (thanks to our system 
of ornamental public-school education) She would 
work in a factory like the other girls and earn money 
of her own to buy pretty clothes. That was why she 
wanted to go to work, she said. 


Y' )U would have no idea that she was deceiving in 
any of this. She seemed to be welcoming the strug- 
gle and servitude of unskilled labor as an escape from 
the repression of school discipline and the oversight of 
her family. She walked along beside me with her chin 





Ind in one of these beds Lucia’s father was dying in 
the last stages of tuberculosis 


ing defiance of the cold wind and the 


en slush of the streets. It was a raw December 
light Phe garbage had not been collected for se 
eral days because of some trouble in the street-clean 
ing department—and the bovs had been kicking 
around the pavement and pelting each other with any 


refuse that uld be thrown Phe dey | ere im 


Al cf Vain 
a condition that would have disgusted Miss Norris 











Lucia accepted them as a country girl would accept 
a muddy road. 

I asked her in what factory she expected to find 
work, and she replied that her family had been doing 
“home work” for a manufacturer of women’s white 
wear, and she knew that he would employ her. At 
home now, after school, she helped to “finish” corset 
covers—to clip the seams and cut the threads left by 
the factory machines, and to run the ribbons in the 
garments and tie these in bows. For finishing a gross 
(144) of corset covers the family was paid from seven 
to nine cents. When they all worked they could finish 
from eight to ten gross in a day—from 1,100 to 1,400 
corset covers—and earn from fifty cents to a dollar. 
Lucia hoped to earn three dollars a week in the fac- 
tory. She was, naturally, eager to be at it 

She said good night at her door in a cheerful friend- 
liness, and hurried upstairs to make a few pennies 
before going to bed. I thought of her at work as | 
walked back to the Settlement House. I wondered 
whether anything in Miss Norris’s girlhood had ever 
meant as much to jer as the dance at the club meant 
to Lucia. I wondered how much “indecorous exuber- 
ance” Miss Norris would have had left in her if she 
spent her evenings finishing corset covers for eight 
ents a gross after a long day in school. And what 
could we better assist and encourage in the girl than 
that very exuberance! 

I spoke to Miss Norris about it when I returned 
She had the modern fear of pauperizing the poor with 
too much charity, but in her relations with these chil 
ie demanded the grateful and obedi 
ent attitude of mind that betokens a pauperism of the 


dren of the poor s 


spirit. 1 found that she was planning to call on Lucia’s 
mother, to advise with her about the daughter. I! 
warned her that this would be a great mistake, that 
Lucia would never forgive us for making such an 
appeal to domestic tyranny, that if we did not lose the 
girl we should certainly lose all influence over her 
| succeeded only in persuading Miss Norris to allow 
me to make the call myself 


| HAD a most interesting hour with Miss Norris that 


evening, exploring her mind. She would say: “Of 
course, you know, I’m rather radical’—because she be- 


lieved that women should vote; because she objected, 
in confidence, to parts of the Old Testament: because 


she was opposed to “government by force,” and pro- 


fessed to see no hope for ciety except in the self 
improvement of the individua She seemed to think 
that for this latter reason she was quite an anarchist 
Obviously, she prided herself on these desperate ideas, 


but she confessed that she did not think it wise to 


shock peopl by expressing them She seemed to think 


that poverty was largely a matter of individual failure 





caused by viciousness, weakne f the will, lack of 
moral strength, and a general inadequ tf virtuous 
effort Of the part that our industrial svstem 
making povert fF the nomic laws that eg rn us 
I] she had about n t 

f checks and alances that pre 
the solar system 

1 went next morning t visit Lucia’s mother You 
will think I am exaggeratins en I tell you the 
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it was dirty. The door of the Ancilotti flat opened on 
the kitchen, where a single gas jet burned in an at- 
mosphere that would stick in your throat The little 
four-hole cookstove—burning soft coal and smoking 
around its lids—had to supply heat for the whole 
apartment, and not a breath of outer air could be 
allowed to chill the hoarded warmth. Even so the 
place achieved only a fetid tepidity, stale and clammy, 
with the indescribable composite of smell that you find 
in prison cells and the forecastles of some tramp steam- 
ers. If you don’t know that odor, nothing will describe 
it to you 


penton the kitchen I passed into a bedroom, where 
there were two double beds covered with piles of 
And in one of 
those beds Lucia’s father was dying, in the last stages 
of tuberculosis. He was sitting up, under the gaslight, 
with a vest buttoned over his gray flannel shirt, his 
knees drawn up under the dirty quilt, eating tomato 
soup out of the tin can in which it is sold. In one hairy, 
lean yellow hand—like a sick monkey’s—he clasped the 
red-labeled tin; with a pewter cooking spoon in the 
other, he was digging out the last mouthfuls of the 
doubtful-looking vermilion liquid; and his deep eyes, 
incredibly hungry in their worn sockets, devoured each 
spoonful in anticipation before it reached his lips, and 
then, regarding me blankly for one gulping instant, 
plunged into the can again ahead of the spoon. He 
was unshaven; his stringy black hair was down over 
his ears; he had the forehead of a yellowed skull, with 
hollows in his temples 

The old woman who was working over the corset 
covers at his bedside was his wife, Lucia’s mother 
umatism. The young 


corset covers that were being “finished.” 


Her fingers were crippled with 
woman who had ushered me in proved to be a daughter 
in-law who lived upstairs and came down to work here 
The two infants playing on the floor were hers. Lucia 
and her small brother were at school. But in the 
evening, when Lucia and the boy were home, they 
usually all worked together in this room—with its one 
narrow window tightly closed against the odorous outer 
darkness of the well of brick that is called the air- 
shaft—breathing the effluvia of tuberculosis and tying 
pretty infected ribbons in bargain-counter lingerie. 

I had introduced myself as one of Lucia’s friends 


from the Settlement House, and they had accepted 
me in a manner that made me suspect they were an 
“assisted” family They wert It appeared subse- 


quently that they were even a “rehabilitated” family, 
and were entered as such on the books of one of our 
The father had been kept for 
the mother had been given 


charitable aid societies 
two months in a hospital; 
employment, which she had resigned, of course, when 
her husband returned to her care; and some clothes 
had been donated to the children. Thus rehabilitated, 
as soon as aid was withdrawn, they had inevitably re- 
lapsed into the conditions from which they had been 
rescued. 

Such is the peculiar virtue of our organized charity 
it treats symptoms without any danger that it will effect 
a cure. Never mind about that. 


WAS interested in Lucia and her working papers 


To get them she had to be, by law, at least fourteen 
years old, weigh at least seventy-five pounds, be not 
lower than Grade 5B in the public school, be able to 
pass a simple examination in the rudiments of com 


mercial work, and have a school certificate showing 


that she had been in attendance at classes for at least 


130 days previous to her application. She was more 


than fourteen years old; she weighed ninety-eight 


pounds; but she had only recently reached Grade 5B, 


and she had twice failed to pass the school examina- 
tion for working papers. Her brother was nearly four- 
teen, but he was an anemic child, with a weak chest; 
and they could not get his weight above seventy pounds. 

I learned all this from the mother, with the assist- 
ance of the daughter-in-law, who interpreted the fre 
quent passages of Italian fof me and interrupted the 
mother’s bewildering volubility to explain what I did 
Then the father began And that was al- 
most more than I could bear. He had no voice left, 
just a choked gurgle of weak breath, forcing its way 
through inflamed membranes in a crackling and bub- 
bing wheeze. I don’t know what he said. Something 
about being a truckman and owning a horse and wagon, 
which his elder son still drove. It was the son who 
had sent him the tin of tomato soup. He became ter- 
ribly excited in his attempts to explain himself, and 
brought on a fit of coughing that resulted in a hemor- 
rhage. The sight of blood—l am not used to it. I 
was afraid it was going to make me ill. The rooms were 
I didn’t know how to help him. His poor wife 
was doing that. The girl was rescuing the corset covers 
I hurried away, to get outdoors 

I am not telling you this to harrow up your feel- 
ings but to make you understand what “home.work” in 
the tenement-house district may involve 


not catch 


sO ck sec, 


WENT back to Miss Norris and harrowed her so 

effectively that she volunteered to take Lucia under 
her special charge and tutor her for her examinations 
\nd so we began with our temporary palliatives, like 
a farmer treating one plant for a blight in a whole 
field that is infected with it. We could do nothing 
for the father; he was practically dead. We got 
Lucia’s brother into one of our gymnasiums and tried 
to strengthen him. With Miss Norris’s aid Lucia 
passed her examinations and received her working 
papers from the Board of Health. And I began to 
think that we were in a fair way to “rehabilitate” the 
Ancilottis 

Lucia got employment in the underwear factory for 
which she had been doing home work. Two weeks 
later she was discharged. Why? Well, the law re- 
quires that no child under sixteen shall be kept at 
work in a factory later than five o’clock, and Lucia 
was only fifteen; so they worked her as late as they 
pleased until just before the factory inspector was due 
to make his usual visit, and then they discharged her 
She went around to other factories in the neighbor- 
hood. Most of them had no vacancies. Some of them 
would not have her because of her age. Others offered 
her $2.50 a week, which she would not take because 
she could earn as much as that at home A retail 
notion store in the Ghetto offered her a dollar a week 
to work from 8.30 in the morning to 10.30 at night; 
and this seemed to be the prevailing wage in such shops 
Lucia, disgusted, returned to home work, where there 
is no age limit, no provision against night work, and 
» require adequate light and air or sanitary 
conditions. That is why home work thrives 

In our district here we have tiny infants of three 
and four years old working on artificial flowers, sort 
ing the colored petals into heaps. We have little tots 
of five or six years tying knots in willow plumes, which 
is a work that cannot be done by adult hands as well 
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II—Miss Meredith 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


AUNT crooked his finger at the nearest waiter 


and said 

“Let’s have another round of the same | 
going to tell you something funny.” I should h 
been glad of another whisky and r 
walking the streets in the snow and | 
aught the eye of the lad) icross the P table 
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Meredith said 
Nobody wants any more, Johnnie. It’s much too 
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ind beside | vot Q 


niite iw. it funn tor t u're going to 


So Gaunt held up his hands. 
right!” 


“All right, Dolly! All 


as by these delicate small fingers. We have them pick- 
ing out basting threads, snipping seams, and giving a 
sort of kindergarten aid in all kinds of unprotected 
industry. It ruins their eyes and destroys their health, 
It makes the school children backward in their studies, 
because they come home to labor instead of to play, 
and spend their evenings earning instead of studying 
in their books. Every law that is passed to protect 
workers in factories sends more workers back to these 
unprotected homes; and the courts, of course, find that 
it is unconstitutional to interfere with home work. 


[* THE case of the Ancilottis we were struggling 
with problems which only the united effort of the 
whole community can solve: a housing problem of get- 
ting these unfortunates cheap and sanitary homes: an 
employment problem of protecting them from exploi- 
tation by employers after we have saved them from 
the greed of landlords; an educational problem of 
teaching ‘them in school some industrial skill with 
which to earn a living—problems which have been 
solved in other countries as easily as they could be 
solved in America; but here they are left to private 
charity and the feeble efforts of settlement workers, 
and the tenement districts of our cities remain a dis- 
grace to barbarism, the most appalling spots of human 
misery on the face of the earth! 

The last I heard of the Ancilottis, they had with- 
drawn their boy from schéol in order to fatten him, 
so that he might get his working papers. They ob- 
jected that the walk to school and back reduced him; 
and they were all going hungry so that he might be 
fed on milk and eggs. Lucia and he were working in 
those rooms with the others. The father, by some 
miracle, was still fighting for breath. Miss Norris had 
been to see them. I gathered from her that she was not 
likely to go back. She was afraid of tuberculosis 

And Lucia? I don’t know what became of her. Or, 
rather, I do know, but not specifically. These Italian 
girls rarely desert their families; even when they be- 
come street walkers, they bring back their wages to 
their parents. The boys sometimes become idle loafers 
and drunken “bums,” but the girls always earn. When 
I moved from the district I lost track of Lucia, but I 
know she is slowly working out her “indecorous exu- 
berance” at whatever task we, her masters, have set 
for her. She can hardly have much spirit left by this 
time; and if she dances at all, it will be with work- 
bowed shoulders, I imagine. 

Miss Norris, I have lost track of, too. She gave 
up the struggle when she learned, as we all do, that it 
was not immorality that she had to fight against, not 
weakness of will or any lack of virtuous effort, but 


physical conditions of life that make morality scarcely 
» Pay 


possible, that weaken all but the strongest wills, and 
do not yield to any virtuous effort. 


we Ae a family has to pay eighteen dollars a month 
‘ rent for three pestilential rooms, corset covers 
infected with tuberculosis will be “finished” there for 
Aght cents a gross. We, as a community, take advantage 
of the necessities of the Ancilottis in order to make 
them work like starving slaves for a wage that will not 
keep them healthy, and in dark rooms that we would 
not use for cattle. One way for them to be innocently 
revenged is to put the bacillus of a horrible death into 
the blue bow that looks so pretty under the bosom 
of a peekaboo waist 11 There are other ways. 
Many of them. But I am boring you? 


summer 


He turned to me: “Rogers, didn’t you say you were 
at Harvard up to a year or so ago? Yes? Well, did 
you happen to know a solemn young ass there of my 
name—one Peter Gaunt?” 

[ said the name was familiar to me, though of course 


1 


in these days of big classes and small clubs one didn't 


know very many men outside of one’s intimate circle 

“Oh! no, I dare say not. I thought you might per- 
haps be able to tell me what the fellow was like. I’ve 
got a ruby of his.” 


“Have you, though!” said I 


“Yes, that is I’ve got a ruby that once was his. He'll 
try his best to get it back again, I suppose. Well, it’s 
my job to see that he doesn't.” 

“Is that the big uncut ruby that you showed me 

nce¢ Mi Meredith asked, and he nodded at her 

af 1 nember I said my father had sent it to 
me That was true, all right Che old man sent it to 
me and he sent like it to my brothers—one big 
ruby to each. D know why my father should send 

ousin Peter rubies to usin Peter cousins ?”’ 
Bone uid M Meredith, “I do not 
WI hould uur father send cousin Peter's rubies to 
n Peter’ isin Is that the proper question? 

If I wasn ber | Idn’t say it.” 

That’s the funny stor You see young Peter’s 
family is too proud They’ve had permanent and in- 
ble stiff neck fot nturies, and they've léoked at us 
ere a bad smell just because one of us was 
forgetful, a long time back, and left a bar sinistef 
behind him. Well, they had a special, pet, sacred, 
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family possession, six big uncut rubies stuck on a black than an inch long; very dark in color. I suggested 
shield—a kind of Gaunt totem—holier than anything that it must be of great value and he agreed 

and they’d rather have been boiled in “Yes, it's worth a pot, I should think, but I’m not 
afraid of its being stolen. No ordinary burglar would 
look at it twice.” 


you ever Saw, 
oil than have anything happen to them. So when 
young Peter’s father, who was the head of the family, 
died a couple of months ago and young Peter came into 
his job of keeper to the royal rubies, my father thought 
it was a good time to remind the other house that man and I asked: 

is mortal and only God has a right to be proud. All “Do you mean that you keep it about you, in your 
that holier-than-thou business had been getting on his rooms, and not ina safety deposit place?” 

nerves. So he slipped across country from his house _ Miss Meredith was seized just then by a fit of cough 
to Peter’s one dark night and carried off the six rubies.” ing, but Gaunt, after squirting a little seltzer into her 
Miss Meredith made a noise rather like whistling 


"THIS was coming near to what I wanted to know, 


empty glass, and advising her to drink it, said: 
“Oh, yes, it’s at my place. I'll show it to you some 


“—’you mean your father stole them?” 
neerted over time. It’s an odd | 


“Well’—Gaunt seemed just a bit disc 
that plain word. “ ‘Stole’ sounds a bit 
‘Looted,’ if you like. You see 


ump of a thing.” 


harsh. 
he wanted to teach the young cub a 


lesson. I tell you they were impossible, 
that family! They were like people in 
chain armor in a history book. They 
were prehistoric. They got on my 


father’s nerves. He stole the rubies as 
a kind of huge joke and a 
of defiance together. Besides, he said 
we had a better right to them than the 
other lot. We're the elder branch of the 
family, and the rubies are family prop- 
erty - they don't belong to any individ 
wal ; they can’t be sold or given away 


well, an act 


They're the Gaunt rubies.” 

“Tf you're the elder branch,” said 1, 
“why haven't you had the rubies all these 
centuries ?” 

But Gaunt laughed 

“You see, there’s the matter of that 
bar sinister \ll the family property 
went to them. Well, that’s all. There's 
my story. / thought it was funny, but it 
doesn’t seem to get much of a laugh out 
of you two. It wasn't stealing in any 
ordinary sense, you see. It was just tak- 
ing the feather out of their cap and 
transferring it to ours. Young Peter 
must be very, very sick.” 


NODDED and laughed. 

“IT expect he is. Do you think he'll 
try to get the rubies back? If he’s as 
medieval and proud as you say, he will.” 

Gaunt laughed again, but with less 
mirth—a somewhat rueful laugh. 

“To tell the truth, the fellow has got 
one of them back already. He and an 
uncle of his went the next evening to 
my father’s house (they're not cowards ; 
I'll say that for them), and the uncle 
held my father up with a pistol while 
Peter got a ruby away from my brother. 

“Luckily the rest had been sent away 
by post, one to each of the other sons. 
Yes, | suppose Peter will have a try at 
mine, sooner or late1 That's why I 
asked you if you'd known him at Har- 
vard. I wanted to hear what he was 
like. I’ve never seen him.” 

“Well, for my part,” said Miss Mere 
dith simply, “I think the whole thing is 
a silly college-freshman trick and | wish 
He had withdrawn only far enough to raise his foot and to 

drive his heel hard against the flimsy bolt. The door gave 

way with a crash, and we sprang into the room together 


you were well out of it That ruby is going to bring 
you trouble, Johnnie You mark my words. Your 
young lunatic of a cousin will come after it one of thes« 
fine nights and somebody will get hurt.’ 


Gaunt patted her hand that lay on the table top and 


Miss Meredith, looking for some unexplained reas 











laughed, but Miss Meredith’s very handsome face was impatient and rather angry, rose to her feet and said 
anxious and troubled. she must go as she had to dine with a friend. Gaunt 

“I don’t want to say anything against your father, vho also had an appointment elsewhere, rose with hei 
who is doubtless a very nice old gentleman, but | | thought the lady’s bearing toward me showed, 
wish you'd tell him from me that practical jokes hav yut it mildly, some reserve, but Gaunt’s smile and h 
gone out.” She looked across at me, and back, after “See you to-morrow!” were as hearty, as well-nigh 
a thoughful moment, to Gaunt stful, as eve He hadn't many friends, poor chap, 

“And there’s another thing, too. You oughtn’t to 2 nd was pathetically glad of anyone who would troubl 
telling that story about You'll tell it t the wro1 t with him for an hour, n ind then 
person some day.” 

“T hope,” said I, “that you don’t think I’m t vrol S ) THEY went out into Broadway, but I staye 
person.” And after regarding me once more wit \ here I was for a little while longer, reflecting up 
deliberation, she answered: “I hope not.” Jol Gaunt, whose a intan |! had mad 

Gaunt and I both stared at her in great ) 1 not more than ten da a ) 
though she was frequently brusque, ruden had the prettv ladv who called herself Meredith I wor 
been her wa Gaunt was ann d and turned re 1 lered if | uld be mistaken it lentifving he vith a 
nodded to me in an apologetic, propitiatot fashio1 liss Pat Beecher, whose face and fame had been 

“You mustn’t mind Dolly! She's upset over m ght known ! ring m iniversit 
ing that silly rul She's afraid I'll get into tt iad been more or | ( l 

Ih ou t i t ht l 1 Ha ard that had t da called 
Meredith And he answered with a tou f irritatior 1 { rn (the shade f Pat Beeche 
“Don't be an idiot, Dolly! I can take care n | t rif it had been the Gaunt ruby And fromtl 
nkin f the ruby tself, and to making pl 
HEY seemed. I tl ucht nthe verge of one t] G By hi wn 
small squ hles that they were eternally h ' ' , f t n g 
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day at 
gether 


Delmonico’s. We turned up Broadway _to- 
he lamps were lit, for it was already dark 
and snowing a little. The street was full of hurrying 
people with their coat collars turned up and snow on 
their shoulders and hats 

| am afraid | was a poor companion, for my thoughts 
were still full of the Gaunt ruby and plots and plans. 
However, Slade didn’t seem to mind, and we walked 
m in silence But as we came to Forty-second Street 
and were alongside the Knickerbocker, my friend sud- 
denly touched my arm, and said 

“Pull up for a minute, will you?” 

He beckoned to one of two men who had been stand- 
ing together against the wall, and the man crossed to 
him at once, touching his hat. I got the impression that 
the fellow was one of that branch of the 
police known as plain-clothes men. 

Slade said: “How are you, Benson? 
Take a look at that chap standing with 
a woman in a red hat just outside the 
subway entrance. It looks like Charley 
Wing.” 

“It is Charley Wing,” the plain-clothes 
man said withcut hesitation. ‘He's been 
in town for a week and we know where 
he hangs out, but we haven't got nothing 
on him just now. I'll pass him the word 
if you say so, Mr. Slade, and start him 
on the road again.” 

I looked where my friend had indi- 
cated and saw a tall, lean man with a 
smooth-shaven face and dark eyes. | 
thought he looked white and ill and 
that he must be cold in the thin, black 
overcoat he was wearing, but I could 
spare him no more than a glance just 
then, for I was immensely excited to 
find that the woman in the red hat with 
whom he tilked so earnestly was Miss 
Dorothy Meredith. 1 caught at Slade’s 
arm, for he was moving on again— 
whether having advised the plain-clothes 
man to pass the word to Charley Wing 
or not | never knew—and asked him: 

“Who is the woman? 
the woman with Wing?” 


H® WAS amused, and shook his fin- 


ger in pretended reproof 
“No, [| don’t. What's more, I don't 
want to, and what’s still more, you don't 
want to, either. Beware of the beautiful 
ladies who have porch-climbing, safe- 
blowing pals, my son! If you don't 
you'll soon wish you had.” 


Do you know 





I thanked him earnestly for this good 
advice, and said | had to meet a friend 
in the Knickerbocker, so we parted and 
Slade went on his way to a club. But 
when he was out of sight, I left the 
small side entrance of the hotel where 
I had gone for a moment and crossed 
to the curbstone. The two people upon 
whom my eyes were fixed had already 
stepped out into the street, where a po- 
liceman was beginning to hold up the 
north- and south-bound traffic, and | 
followed them, hidden in the crowd be 
hind They 
Seventh Avenue and turned north. Once I saw Charley 
Wing drop the girl’s arm that he had been holding 
(quite as if he were an officer of the law arresting her) 


crossed Broadway and 


and turn a quick practiced glance behind him. But if 
he saw my face among the many. (which | doubt) it 
could have meant nothing. He took Miss Meredith's 
elbow once more and they went on 

I cannot tell quite what motive I had in following 
these two. I rather think I was without any serious 








motive I think it was just curiosity 
They went north for three blocks, then turned west; 
ind here, since there were fewer people in the street, 
| had yne distance behind. But at Eighth 
\ 1 Ne turned soutl rain and, after a block 
' Perhaps the vanted talk, perhaps Charley 
Wing had formed the habits of his kind and always 
hiding ace ) le Va In an Cast 
he t t to one of a long row of mean brick 
( hite paper lodging signs at the bell 
ked carefully about them (but I was masked behind 
oTOUs f home ng laborers), mounted the steps 
n ] ip] ire within 
ed the street and watched for t to go up 
| lat tt Nor ( ind si 
ki h S r he ) i f the rLIS¢ het 
+ in , ) +1 ‘lub 
| in 
| IUND Gaunt at his little corner table at the Cafe 
Mart the next fternoon, and he welcomed me 
| endly, ¢ e1 ul smile that I had found 
thet 1 He fawne ! He was 
n ite ] ind meet t} 
| ) n the hea 1 frightened eagern 
| ildn't 1 him out I fir t 
1 sio1 at he n oT soul 
e I Xp ¢ ad Ch 1¢ 
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should be shunned was more or less natural, for he was 
as dull as porridge and not rich enough to be put up 
with despite his dullness. But I cannot imagine that 
anyone ever truly despised him unless in a kind of 
good-natured scorn for his spiritlessness. 

I forget what we discussed on this particular occa- 
sion, but I remember that after a time the conversation 
turned upon Miss Dorothy Meredith and I made no 
effort to divert it. Gaunt quite unaffectedly was full of 
her, and wanted somebody to praise her to, though he 


The man rose half 
out of his chair, 
staring, his mouth open, 
his hauds spread over 
the heap of jewels 

on the table 





began with renewed apologies for her somewhat severe 
treatment of me on the day before 

“You see, old man, Dolly has knocked about the 
world a good deal (I believed it), and she’s grown to 
be suspicious of everybody. She’s made mistakes in 
picking friends in her time. She’s had hard luck with 
people, and so she’s a Missourian about everybody she 
meets. She wants to be shown and shown good. That's 
where she’s wrong and I’ve told her so. A woman, 
like a man, ought to be able to tell black from white 
he first minute. / can. I knew that you were the 
right sort before ever we'd exchanged cigarettes. But 
hen I'm a better judge of character than Dolly is 
She says so herself.” 


E GAVE a httle fatuous smile that | found pitiful, 
and went on. 

“Besides, you see, she’s just a wee little bit jealous, 
Dolly is. About me, I mean. We're pretty thick, she 
and I, and she thinks that anybody else I take a fancy 
to is walking on her grass. You wouldn’t believe the 
number of friends—good fellows and girls—I’ve had 
to cut out on Dolly's account.” 

So he pathetically pulled the rags of dignity about 
him and tried to hide his loneliness from me 

“But don’t you mind her being | 


ga little offish with you 
for a bit! She'll come round later. Why at first she 
wouldn't look at me—wouldn’t have me at any price 
And now—well, you’ve seen the way she bosses me 
about. Women only do that to the man they—they 
care for. So I let her do it because | know what it 
means. Besides—well I don't mind telling you, old 
man, that there was a time when [ drank a good deal 
too much. Yes, a good deal. I'd got out with my 
family and in with a pretty fast set, and | was good and 
stewed most of the time. Then Dolly came along 
And just in time, too. She pulled me out. You see | 


didn’t need more than two minutes to make sure she 
was the one girl for me, and [ didn’t need more than 
two drinks to tell her so. Dolly just looked at me as 


if I’d been a fuzzy green worm—a worm preserved in 


alcohol—and she said drunkards weren't in her lin 


That landed on me pretty hard because I hadn’t been 
thinking of myself as a drunkard. I'd been thinking 
of myself as a good fellow. Dolly didn’t want any 
good fellows; she made that plain enough. So I said 
‘For God’s sake take me in hand and make me what 


you do want!’ 


“Well, women can’t resist that, you kn They'd 
rather reform a man than buy a new hat. So, aftet 
backing and filling for a bit, she did take me in hand, 
and for three months now I've had just three drinks a 
day. She didn’t want me to knock off altogether. Sh 
said teetotalers always gave people chills—like a pat 


son. Three months on three drinks a day mé 
less, and I feel like a different man already.” 


G AUNT shook his head 
“T don't know what would have become of m« 


hadn’t been for Dolly. She 
I don’t know what would happen if she—if I should 
lose her. She is the only one in the world that can 
keep me up to the mark. You see—” He favored me 
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ame just in time And 


with another of his fatuous pathetic little smiles. “You 
see if I’m good for another three months Dolly is go- 
ing to marry me.” 

“The deuce she is!” said I, and stared at him. Either 
the quality of my emotion was not expressed in my face 
or else Gaunt was not perspicacious, for he actually 
seemed pleased by my astonishment and nodded and 
beamed at me. He went on then at more length about 
this wonderful lady who was to join her life to his 
in three months’ time, but I am afraid [ paid little heed, 
for I was entirely occupied with a kind of shocked dis- 
may. It was an outrageous thing that he should actually 
contemplate marrying this woman. I felt I ought to 
tell him so. And yet that was out of the question 
Who was I, after all, but a stranger—a casual caf 
acquaintance? He would “cut me out” instantly as he 
had cut out that rather doubtful multitude of other 
friends, for Dolly’s sake. And I couldn’t have him 
doing that—not just now. It seemed to me that I was 
in a most difficult position. I felt very sure that 
Miss Meredith was the reconstructed shade of Patsy 
Beecher, and I knew that I had seen her disappear 
into a mean lodging house with a notorious criminal. 
Gaunt ought to know these things, and yet I was as sure 
as death that if I told him he would say I lied and 
give the woman a chance to deny what I could not 
possibly prove. There seemed nothing for it but to 
wait and watch. I tried to still my conscience by say- 
ing that it was no affair of mine, and that if a dull, 
dreary, and friendless young café lounger wished to 
marry a lady whose past history and whose present 
connections were unconventional, the match mightn’t be 
so very unequal—and after all, by his own account, she 
had redeemed him from drink. 


M* THOUGHTS were still engaged with this 
4 troublesome lady, the while Gaunt maundered on 
about her perfections, when the lady herself came into 
the café looking, I imagined, flushed and a little excited. 
She gave me a long, hard stare—a stare that puzzled me 
a littlke—but no further greeting, and turned at once to 
Gaunt, saying that she had been detained and had 
something very special she wanted to tell him. She 
looked at me again, and I rose and said I must be off. 
Gaunt didn’t want me to go and said so. 

“Come, Dolly, it can’t be as private as all that. 
Rogers thinks you’re turning him out.’ But Miss 
Meredith, with a short laugh, said it was quite as pri- 
vate as that, though, to be sure, she didn’t want to 
inconvenience Mr. Rogers in any way. 
it could wait. 

She made me a little angry with this continuous 
and deliberate rudeness, but there was no good in 
answering back or in staying on to annoy her, so | 
smiled and said I really must go, as I had an engage- 
ment at a club. Gaunt, put slightly out of humor, 
growled, paid his score, and said he’d walk home with 
her to her flat. 

He wanted to buy some cigarettes, and went on 
ahead of us into the Broadway lobby. When he had 
gone Miss Meredith turned her eyes upon me as we 
stood alone near the door, and her eyes were hard 
and bright. She said without preamble: 

“I think you'd better be called out of town for a 
bit, Mr.—Rogers. And by the way, how long have you 
been calling yourself that?” 

[ had a moment of swift wonder, but I laughed 


When did you drop the 


She supposed 


“Oh, not so very long 
name Beecher ?” 

[ might better have struck her a blow with my fist 
Her face turned suddenly and dreadfully gray, and her 
eyes seemed to sink in like dead eyes. 

“For God’s sake,” she said in a whisper, “don’t tell 
him! For God’s sake!” She caught at the front of 
my coat with her hand, and she was trembling all over 
It made me a little sick and I hated myself. But I 
remembered how I, and what my heart was set upon, 
stood in danger through this woman, and that hard- 
ened me once more. 

I said: “I shan’t tell him unless you force me to 
Do you understand what I mean?” 

She couldn't speak, but after a little space of mis 
erable staring she nodded, and presently commanded 
her voice and said: “Yes, I understand.” 

Then we heard Gaunt’s voice calling, and she turned 
abruptly away and went to him 

[I was left wondering how she had found out that 


my name was not Rogers 


\UNT was not at his table in the Café Martin the 
next day, and | fell into a kind of panic, thinkins 
that the woman had sold me after all and had told him 


what she knew But, as I was leaving the place after 
an hour of futile waiting, I encountered him in the 
doorway, looking very nervous and disturbed He 
caught me by the rm il d begged me to come W 
him to what he called his “diggings” across the street 
rr he lived in an apartment house at the corner 
rifth Avenue nd 7 xth Street hich has s 
een reola 1] © bedidine 
till thouel | ! rd 
1 p in the lift Miss M 1 been 
nouncing me to G nd that he ( me 
chance for denial, but I was wrong. We enter 
1 ( tn i dreadful place, all red 
ll paper and green carpet and plush furniture and 
trumpery worthless objects of “art”’—and Gaunt, after 


feebly pointing to a cigarette box of hammered copper 
with ‘bits of green glass set in the cover, threw him- 
self into what | believe is called a morris chair by 
the window. 

“Old man,” said he, looking up at me dismally—‘old 
man, I’ve been robbed. I’ve had burglars here. Some- 
body has frisked the flat.” 

I was at once relieved and sorry, but I mentioned 
only my sorrow, and asked him if he had lost any- 
thing of great value. He said: 

“Oh, a ring and a couple of scarfpins and a set of 
pearl studs’—his voice turned sharp—‘“and that ruby 
| was telling you about.” 


[ FELT suddenly very empty and gone, and sat down 
[ think I said something about its being a serious 
matter, and Gaunt cried irritably: 

“You bet it’s a serious matter! I wouldn't have lost 
that ruby for anything in the world. When the old 
man knows of it he’ll want to skin me alive.” Gaunt 
burst into a flare of weak anger. “It's all his fault. 
I didn’t want the beastly thing. / didn’t ask him to 
steal it from where it belonged and send it to me. He 
can say and do what he likes, but it’s no fault of 
mine if the thing’s gone. Just the same, I’ve got to 
get it back.” 

He seemed to me to swell a little with a kind. of 
ridiculous pride. : 

“It's a matter of family honor,” he said. 

\s for me, I looked at the hideous red wall and saw 
utter defeat. The ruby was gone out into the void 
utterly gone. I felt sick. Gaunt babbled on about 
locked windows and fire escapes and honest servants 
and such, but I didn’t listen to him. I sat and tasted 
bitterness and saw before me only the dark. 

I became aware that he expected me to say something, 
and turned to him drearily. 

“I suppose you notified the police at once?” 

To my surprise he fidgeted in his chair, looked out 
of the window and back at me, and down again. 

“Well—no, no, not directly, that is. I don’t care 
much for detectives snooping about and asking silly 
questions and scaring the servants. Dolly, she’s got a 
friend in the secret service department and she is going 
to have him send out a sort of still alarm. You see 
well, hang it! it’s like this. The first thing they do, 
those regular detectives, is to ask just who knew where 
the stolen things were kept and who had the chance to 
get at ’em without any suspicions from the servants. 
That narrows it down to Dolly and me, for Dolly comes 
in here now and then to have tea with me, or a quiet 
chat; and I won't have Dolly put through any third- 
degree cross-examining. You see—well, I told you once 
before that Dolly had had hard luck and not much shel- 
ter from the world, and—I just don’t want a gang of 
hard-faced ruffians prying about in her personal history. 
I’d rather never see the Gaunt ruby again—and my 
father can rave and bellow all he jolly well pleases. 
As for the robbery, God knows how it was pulled off! 
There’s a fire escape, as you see, and the windows aren't 
often locked. Or there may be a crooked bell boy or 
chambermaid. Who can tell? Anyhow, the things ar 
gone, and [ don’t mind confessing I’m devilish upset 
about it. Let’s hope Dolly’s friend in the secret service 
will be able to trace them.’ 


| SAID: “Yes, let’s hope so, by all means!” But the 
poor chap had fixed an idea in my head that stuck 
there and wouldn't be dismissed. | remembered our 


about the Gaunt ruby. I remembered 
I remem- 


talk in the caf 
that Miss Meredith spoke of having seen it. 
bered how I myself had said it must be of very great 
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I—DorcAn 
HEY let a couple of 
us talk with him for 
an hour or so in the 
guardhouse, his last night, 
and he loosened up. 

His father had been Irish, 
which accounts for his 
name, but Irish gone to the 
bad. His mother was an 
Indian woman of one of 
the degraded tribes of the 
Southwest, which accounts 
for many other things. 

He grew up in the slink- 
ing way of a mongrel pup, 
and first attracted the at- 
tention of his fellow men 
on the morning of his seven 
teenth birthday. The date 
was the merest of coinci 
dences, and the attention he 
could very well have done 
without. 

The morning was coldish, 
for the desert, and its halt 
light revealed to Dorgan a 
stretch of low, billowing 
gray hills with sagebrush 
showing a lighter ghostly gray upon them. There was 
a hollow among them where a trickle of bitter water 
ran through a crust «¢ 
trampled by the hoofs of horses. The place was Kettle 
Springs, down by the border, and in the hollow Dorgan 


f soda salts, the alkali all newly 


made one of a group of cowed and silent cattle rustlers, 
and shivered a little with something besides the morning 
chill. The game seemed to be up for him and his five 
companions 

For on the higher ground another little group of 
silent men lounged loose-legged in the saddles, across 


is they waited 


whose horns rifles lay carelessly ready 
for the sun to rise 
NUDDENLY, from that group, Dorgan felt a pair 
of steel-gray eyes bite into his, and heard a menac- 
ingly quiet voice drawl: “You—the kid they call. Dorgan 
—you take your horse, and git. You're harmless anyway 
You've got a yaller streak, I reckon, and I ain't quite 
got it on you this time. But"—the owner of eyes and 
voice leaned forward in his saddle—“but you let me see 
you round this pais just one time more and you'll stretch 
your own rope. And if you make any plays anywheres 
else I'll have you, if it’s out o’ hell. Now git, you 
mestizo skunk, and stay got! Sabe?” 
So stoop-shouldered Old Man Argerson, leading dev 


otee of the law in that lawless region, “slung the fear 


of God” into Dorgan that morning And Dorgan rode 
away cowed and helpless, listening for a volley behind 
to inform empty earth and sky that his late companions 


had paid their debt to Nemesi 
and hatred of the man who had read his secret heart 
t If he 
at that moment he knew 
that before the other’s iron nerve his own would quail 


and torn between fear 


aloud. For he had a yellow streak. He knew 


er 
held Argerson at gun point 


His hand would waver aid the lead might find, or not, 
the other’s stomach \rgerson knew it too, from one 
glance at him, and published to the world the weakness 
Dorgan had kept covered even from himself by a veil 
of sullen viciousness and loud-mouthed cursing 

After that meeting with Old Man Argerson, one of 
he high lights in his dingy gray life, Dorgan drops 
from sight, a piece of the unconsidered flotsam of the 
far Western camps and ranges, a silent, slinking thing 
with a glint of suspicion and hate in the corners of his 
furtive eyes—di ips from sight not to reappear till the 
late 90's, and then as a middle-aged tro per in a regi 
ment of United Stat 


1 es \ alry stationed at Andelaria, 
in the Philippines 





Why he had enlisted in the army there is no telling 
Quite probably he had no definite reason. Thi dragn 
of recruiting stations, lower d after the Cuban cam 
paign to refill quickly the depleted ranks, had simply 
aught him in its meshes and brought him up from th 
depths \nd how he had lived in the interim one in 
only guess Probab] little more rustling, a littl 
nigh grading, had been the bright spots against a mo 
n n eround f of eep 
Wt ‘ ER | life had beet t had made f him 

: a carel ] laring rider, a dead shot. and a dirty 
: idier, H icquaintances and no friends i1 
Mis squ lo | comrades he was rat-faced 

signinca ¢ I habitual sullenne va 
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By ROWLAND THOMAS 


Illustrated by W. M. Berger 


His career in the army was as brief as it was inglori- 
ous. Within twelve months of his enlistment he was 
marked down on the rolls as a deserter. His disap- 
pearance followed close upon a fight in which he was 
unmercifully mauled by his troop farrier for misusing a 
horse. It was concluded that he had lost his appetite 
for punishment, had dropped his tail between his legs 
and run, in other words. His late comrades wasted no 
thought on him, and his K. O. did not even turn out 
a patrol or offer a reward for his return, so unimpor 
tant was he deemed. Good riddance was the universal 
verdict, coupled with a prophecy that the ladrones, who 
in those days swarmed in the wilderness behind Ande- 
laria, would very shortly settle his hash all right. 


1I—TuHeE VIGIL 
cy OLD, young men who had made a mess of life 


and sowed more wild oats than they well could 
harvest used to retire into the wilderness for a season 
f meditation and come back saints and sages, and no 
But that sort of thing has been out 
of fashion for ten centuries, and if anyone had pre 
dicted to tho 
too, was to reappear from his vigil in the Andelaria 
wilderness changed momentously, they would have 
laughed and told the prophet to roll over, he was on his 


one was surprised 


slangy soldiers in Andelaria that Dorgan, 


back. Yet no greater change was wrought in any ere- 
mite of old than was wrought in Dorgan. But with 
one great difference: he was changed from bad to 
Worse 

\ndelaria City stands on a narrow alluvial bench be- 
side the sea, and all that bench, and all the fertile, nar- 
row valley of the river which cuts down to the sea 


there, is walled by wild volcanic hills. In southern 
Luzon there are many, many hundreds of untamed 
square miles, but. | doubt if among them all there is 
any other spot quite so bristling with jungle and dark 
thickets and ruinous peaks and breakneck vo'canic 
gorges as those wild hills about the Andelaria River 
So savage are they, so inexpressibly savage and inhu 
man, that they work insensibly on ‘the soul of a be 
holder, to depress it or to exalt it wildly, according to 
ts nature 

And Dorgan did not merely look and pass. He dwelt 
here, and made his home of it. One can easily imagine 
»w it worked on him as through his solitary days he 
aimlessly threaded the clandestine trails from gorg« 


to gorge, and through the long nights camped among 
; 
1 ) 


»w it woke at last a soul even in 


m and stirred it to such activity as might have been 
expe ted a 

How he began hinl ut himself and nen, 
1 1 ] 4 +] +1 
he who had never mpared himself with other men 
before, and how he must ha pondere¢ ver the dif 


ference between their 





tral memories must 1) tirred in him then we can 
only guess There were the freakish ambitions and 
undles el I besotted  fathe and, 
stronge! nan these the d iatreds I l n net 
race How all this must have rred anc rawled and 
gnawed within him till at last it found an outlet, and 
1 dull revolt at th nug ( ( 
things he had left behind m dawned in h mind 
Other men were sheriff ergeants, farriers; privileged 
» brush him from his home untry lik fly; 1 arl 


their knuckles on his sallow 
face; to hold, him in any 
way they chose to their 
ideas of what was right and 
proper. Why their ideas 
more than his? 

All that, of course, is 
guesswork. But we do know 
that at the northern end of 
the valley where a clump 
of Spanish bayonet clings to 
a shoulder of the trail, he 
discovered that he could sit 
securely hidden, and recon- 
noiter the mimic world 
spread open at his feet; the 
long winding stretch of 
farmsteads, the muddy river, 
the busy fields and road, 
and far off to the south- 
ward, thirty miles away, the 
iron roofs of Andelaria 
church and convent. It was 
an aerie like an eagle’s. He 
told me about that himself. 

And he told me how he be- 
gan to climb up there often, 
and gaze down for hours, un- 
winkingly. He was nursing 
his revolt. It was there that the momentous change in 
him occurred, and he ceased to be an insignificant de- 
serter. For there dawned on him, little by little, the 
consciousness of a power he possessed to annoy the 
complacent beings down below who disregarded him, to 
surprise them, and hurt them, and set their lives topsy- 
turvy 

He was no longer solitary, unless he chose to be. 
Formidable allies were his for the taking. Through 
many centuries the Andelaria hills had sheltered a band 
1f native outlaws who, from cuartels hidden far back 
in inaccessible pockets in the jungle, had come out to 
prey on the scanty commerce which moved over the 
mountain trails, or to kill and burn and plunder among 
the isolated ‘settlements in the valley itself. Their de- 
fiance of the law had gone unpunished, for their blind 
and secret trails seamed the forest on all sides, and 
they had spies. When the insurrection came these la- 
drones, posing as patriots, drew to themselves a restless 
younger element from the towns and became the nucleus 
of one of those dissolving columns of the Filipino 
army, phantomlike in everything but the visible results 
of their murderous activities 

These were the outlaws who had been expected ee 
speedily to settle Dorgan’s hash when he deserted. In- 
stead of that, they had made him welcome at their 
camps whenever he chose to linger there. Some racial 
habit had even asserted itself, making these brown 
skulkers look up to the white one and hint that they 
would be glad to give him some command among 
them. 


And Dorgan, looked up to for the first time in his 
life, was flattered, and played with the idea. He felt 
in himself unguessed-at capabilities. The band was 
numerous and well-armed. -Under the direction of a 
mind more farsighted and persistent than a Malay’s, its 
depredations might be very formidable 
prepared for his hand 

\nd so he toyed with that idea, while he kept his 
vigils in his aerie on the high shoulder by the Spanish 
bayonet. And that unreasoning hatred for his former 
comrades and the order they stood for grew on him, 
and with it came an itch of desire to put his new dis- 
covered power to the proof on them. Slinking, ratlike 
thing that he was, with his mop of neutral-colored hair 
and his beady eyes and weak slit of a mouth, I do not 
like to think of him as he lurked there. He was a 


It was a weapon 


menacing figure to be brooding above an unsuspecting 
countryside lor down there in the valley men had 
forgotten his existence. 


11[—DorGAn’s DANCE 


O NE day a private of the signal corps, riding the 
\ndelaria-Gandung telegraph line, was found dead 

beside the trail, sniped from ambush. No importan 

was atiached to the occurrence. It was laid at the door 


f the ladrones, and after it the linemen rode in pairs 
\nother day, of two men who rode the trail thus, one 


vas shot in the back and the other found his way into 





(Andel urs later, in a hysteria of pani When 
he « talk at all, he raved of having been hounded 
miles along the trail by a rifle and a voice. The 
ifle had spoken from the bush with the unmistakable 
cent of a Krag. When he would have walked or 
un, it spit bullets with deadly accuracy at his feet 
When he wou ha halted, it had flicked bullets 
hrough h lothing and even creased his flesh And 
he voice had railed at him and cursed him. Railed at 
im, in English, for being a white man, cursed him for 
ng helples nd afraid lor he had lost his nerve. 
vhile | had ke pt semblance of steading ss, but 
. f derisive bullets and menacing voice 
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had been too much for him. He had run, stumbling 
and panting in his panic, while the bullets whined 
around him and the voice jeered behind, and so at last 
had won to town more dead than alive 

It was the madly incredible sort of thing that hap 
pens in nightmares, and would have gained no cre- 
dence but for the bullet marks on his clothing and his 
skin. 

And oftenest of all he raved out a name, and cursed 
it. “It was Dorgan done it,” he would cry. “It was 
that deserter Dorgan got my goat,” and he half wept 
with shame and anger. And that was the most incredi- 
ble thing of all to his listeners, that Dorgan could get 
anybody's goat. 


_— they remembered him as the ratlike, slinking 
creature whose sallow face any of them had been free 
to pound for the price of a few bloodcurdling threats 
Stull, even a rat, or a yellow dog, may be dangerous 
in a way, if it goes mad, and the chase for him began, 
merrily enough, man hunting being after all, to a true- 
born hunter, the best sport there is. Men began to 
haunt the brush and rocks along the Gandung trail, 
generally in pairs, waiting for a pot shot. And when 
they came in of nights and reported no luck, they made 
bets with each other about the next day's chances. 

3ut this grim humorousness of theirs received a 
sudden check. The quarry became grimly 
humorous too, and began hunting them, in 
a fashion all his own. Before a fort- 
night was out a dozen of them had learned 
to dance Dorgan’s Dance. For that was 
the name soon given to the antics of his 
victims when they walked or ran at hi: 
bidding, or stood motionless and helpless 
to hear him curse them and their fellows 
with the insulting fluency he was learn- 
ing to command. 

So Dorgan taught them that he was a 
dangerous being, in search of whom no 
single man or pair of men could haunt 
the Gandung trail. Then the pursuit of 
him began in earnest. 


IV—TuHe RENEGADE 


T WOULD have been interesting to get 
Dorgan’s version of that pursuit, but 
he would speak very little of it. 

The soldiers’ side of it was common 
place enough. The regiment was turned 
out, and for six weeks they hunted Dor- 
gan. And, for all they gained by it, they 
might have been a regiment of ants hunt- 
ing an automobile needle through a hay- 
stack. The country and the man, with his 
half-Indian craftiness, were both against 
them. They drew cordons round hilltops 
where he was not. They made sudden 
stealthy descents, in the gray of dawn, on 

apty camps, till at last, baffled, they had 
io fall back on a steady patrolling of the | 
roads and the inglorious waiting gan i 

: * ; Hy 
“Traitor wanted,” they might have advert : 
tised. F 

How different all that was from Dor- } 
gan’s point of view. For I gathered from 
the little he said, the noisy pursuit of the 
soldiers had been enjoyable, stirring him 
to something resembling gayety. As the 





great cats of the jungle must sometimes, 
in unhungry moments, prowl along beside 
unwitting travelers, undecided whether to 
strike or not, and find a maddening excite- 
ment in the dec:sion, so Dorgan had played 
with the avenrers of blood, paralleling 
their course for hours at a time or lying 
aloft there by the Spanish bayonet, within 


their sight and so too obvious a target 

while he fondled the magazine cut-off of his Krag \ 
few turns of his wrist and half a dozen of them would 
have paid the penalty of clumsiness And he had 


laughed silently and let them go, to hunt amusingly 
other day. 











Hiow it must | e flattered him to ] \ the val 
ley and think that the remet Te m 
in every mind down there, and his na | 
tongue. White-clad farmers norously plat Q 
fields, apprehensive drivers vhining bull 
road along the river, even the soldiers, bulk 1 kl 
and flannel, making laborious dashes on scents he him 
self had laid, all were accommodating themselves 
what they thought might be his plans. It was ; i 
change for the insignificant deserter 
mY * in the end the | I uch pas 

failed to satisfy his or whatever t ‘ 
may be called that drove him on \t least 
explanation of his next act, the act which lifted 
such a pinnacle of evil eminence; i! rat 
any sudden accession of anger ] \r 
the explan I ) 
said t D rg i 

p 
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TI hurried Whelton to the hospital and « 


major doctor from his bunk before reveille to hear his 
story. 

“They—got us a—bout mid—night, sir,” said Whelton 
“Last—night. In Six-Mile—Gorge. It was a—plant 
They was hid among the rocks. There was me—and 
Humpy Evans, on th’ point. They got—Humpy first.” 
It was plain that they’d got Private Whelton too. He 
spoke out of a crimson welter of bandages. Something 
had made hash of his face, and done things to his chest 
as well, so that his words came gaspingly. But he had 
It looked up out of the bandages 
very steady, while he told his story to the major doctor 
No one had succeeded in getting Private Whelton’s 
goat “There was—fifteen of—th’ troop behind us 
They got—them. I couldn’t—count th’—gugus. It was 
dark as—paint. They had—bolos. And there was— 
Him.” 

His voice grew stronger on the pronoun. The doctor 
sat forward in his chair. The hospital steward and the 
two corps privates edged up to the cot. “Him?” the 
major doctor echoed. “Was Dorgan there?” 

“Same—one,” said Whelton. “He—stood up on th’ 
bank and—cussed us while—they boloed—us. It was 
pitch—black.” 

For a moment there was silence in the ward. The 
major doctor broke it. “Well,” he mused aloud, “I! 


one good eye left. 





spotted the man for the hysterical type, his first vacci- 


ad . 
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said Whelton. 
cussed us 


‘*Was Dorgan there? ** Same —one,’’ 
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were threatened by their nurses, an outlaw no man 
cared, to meet even with finger ready to trigger 

Ordinarily those few weeks of April, in the Ande- 
laria valley, are an enchanted season. So compelling qa 
breath of springtime is in the air that the very least 
of poets, resting in some outlook, say, like Dorgan’s 
aerie by the Spanish bayonet, might weep, in the ready 
fashion lesser poets have, at the fresh and _ perfect 
beauty of it all, the blending of color into living color, 
the flood of vivifying sunlight over jungle and field 
and stream, the tang of clean earth smells, and the 
searching warmth, in the vagrant breezes. For that 
brief season the humdrum valley might be a forgotten 
corner of lost Paradise and the dwellers there just 
happy children, playing at labor in their fields and on 
the trail that winds beside the river and up over the 
high shoulder by the Spanish bayonet. 

But all the joyousness faded from that memorable 
springtime. There was no singing of love songs in the 
barrios along the river through those April nights, 
‘limsy shutters were drawn tight and lashed close with 
bajuco when the sun went down, and all was silent jn 
the little houses and no lights shone out to be reflected 
from the swollen river. Around Andelaria City a circle 
of sentries stopped every traveler by night, and through 
the forest and the jungle men in khaki threaded their 
way in companies, slunk in little scouting groups of 
two and three, no longer grimly humorous 
or derisive, lut silent and intent and con- 
For the edict had 
gone out that Dorgan was to be hun 


scious of their peril. 


down if it took a whole brigade a y 
to corner him. 





V—OLp MAN ARGERSON 


F THAT second pursuit Dorgan ha@ 
much more to say than of the first 

In the beginning it had been much the 
same sort of deadly game of hide-and- 
seek, in which he held all the odds. And 
then suddenly some one, or something, of 
quite another caliber than the clumsy 
troopers, had joined in the chase. Some- 
thing of an indefiniteness which almost 
stirred his latent superstition at times 
as it marched beside him when he marched, 
or watched behind him when he rested, 
just 2» he dogged his own pursuers. 

It must have been his instinct, rather 
than his senses, which first warned him 
of it. And then the problem had taken a 
more definite form. 

One morning, rising earlier than his fol- 
lowers, he had found, scratched in the 
warm ashes of the last night's fire, and 
half obliterated by the wind swirls of the 
dawn, what he recognized as the lines of 
a rude swastika. Just such a luck sign as 
the women of his mother’s tribe have a 
way of scratching with stubby forefinger 
in green pottery—er as old George Hen- 
nessey had burned inside the lid of his 
suddenly 
Hennessey was one of the troopers who 
had died in Six-Mile Gorge. 

Dorgan stood staring down at the sign 
all-seeing 


locker, Dorgan remembered 


It was very faint; only his 
Indian eyes would have noticed it at all 
But it was there, and its mere presence 
was a warning of an impending danger 
so elusive that all his ring of watchers 


could not shut it out Some one must 


have been there to draw the thing. Who? 

In all times of special stress that aerie 
hy the Spanish bayonet seems to have 
drawn him like a magnet He climbed 


up there then, not to sit and laugh silently 
as he had done before, but to watch with 
very sense alert, even while that unimaginative mind 





his asked ceaselessly what he watched for 

Up to that moment, so far as I could make out, he 
d never felt contrition or alarm But now uncer- 
le him—nervous, shall I say 





A* HE crouched inside his prickly stronghold, unseen 

4 any eyes save those of a pair of soaring crows, 

m Prys of the wilderness, enlightenment came to 

im suddenly, in a flash of memory \ mist floated 

‘re his eyes, veiling all the sun-flooded valley. It 

e, and from its swirling wreaths emerged another 

cene, solid and real: lead-colored hills and sagebrush 

hostly in the dawn, and bitter water trickling through 
crus f alkali 

\ drawling voice sounded in his ears: “You've got 

valler streak But if you make any plays any- 

here else, I'll have uu, if | have to come and cut you 

He 1 vn, utterly cowec Old M \ rson 

| v nd « ( Old Man Argerson 
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long-ago day at Kettle Sprit How had 

1) in did not } himself The m ict 

ming struck him, momentaril th nank 
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The handsome vil- 
lain in the Drury 
Lane melodrama, 
“*The Whip.’”’ All 
that villainy can 
do he does, but 


virtue triumphs 


“BENEFIT,” like that 
Theatre a few 
money for the 


given at the Century 
to help 
monument 


afternoons ago, raise 
women’s memorial 
to the men who went down with the Titanic, 
ously impressive thing. From one-thirty o'clock until 
well after six there drifted before the indolent fancy 
of that brilliant audience—in itself, in the most luxuri 
ous of New York's theatres. a dramatic enough con- 
trast to the behind the 
cross-section of the entire modern theatre 
from the 


is a curl 


tragedy matinée—a_ sort of 


There were ragtime negroes music halls. 


and the chorus and from two Broadway 


musical comedies 


principals 
the poor girls trying hard to smile 


though the ‘front row held no familiar 
faces and the songs sounded a little cold and joyless 
in the unfamiliar air. Mr. Faversham and Miss Cissie 
Loftus played the from 
Juliet,” Mme vi 
French, Mr. John Mason 
Francis Wilson gave a little 


nerves had heen 


just the same, 


balcony scene “Romeo and 
something of Rostand’s in 
Kipling, and Mr 


\fter the external 


Simone gave 
recited 
talk. 
joggled a bit by the rather obvious 
American farce of “Mrs. Jack,” with Miss Alice lischer, 
Mr. Frank Gilmore, Mr. Walter Hale, and others in 
the cast, one jumped into the heavily brilliant Chines« 
atmosphere of “The Daughter of Heaven,” with Miss 
Viola Allen as the Empress, and then was suddenly 
brought up standing, so to speak, by the acrid humor 


and imaginative power of that superb first act from 
‘The Master Builder” with Miss Nazimova as Hilda 
There was a trio from the Philharmonic; an allegory, 
“The Flowers and the Sea’—in which Miss Edith 
Wynne Matthison represented The Spirit of Woman, 


Moon, rose out of the 
from 


and Miss Ruth St. Denis, as The 
bluish 
shoulder to finger tips, as if she were, 
spirit of moonlight and flowing water 
The quality of the gift thes« 
at such a time 


Waves, a opalescence, her arms rippling 


indeed, the very 


generous players make 
only adds to its impressiveness Any 
and talk of the hereafter 


one can pull a long face 


They give of themselves, of the warm, light-hearted 
fleeting present The more careless their offering—set 
as it is against that dark hackground—the more do they 
Suggest the common pathos of humanity—the abyss so 
close to the bright surfaces of every day. It is as if 


he . 1 
they were children playing over a volcano. People laugh 


when George Cohan and Willie Collier “Jolly” each 
ther about the day's worl “I'm on the water wagon,” 
tys Cohar How do you feel?” asks Collier. “Oh, | 
feel much bett ff Do you drink anything?” asks 
Cohan. “Y savs Collier thoughtfully, “anything 
and people roat ind are perhaps nearer than most set 
mons brit them to te S 
RS. FISKE IN HE HIGH 

wy WOULD be easy to pick flaws with Mr. Edward 

Sheldor new play he High Road” such 
loose assembling of episodes can e called a play but 
the general effect of it, as presented by Mrs. Fiske and 
her comp so vigorous and fresh that quarreling 
with tl medium seems. rather ngrac is and u 
necess 

Mr. Sheldo: ] \ us milestones in the life 
womatl tart S simple but neiful count 














From Broadway to 


Drury Lane 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


girl, fled to the city with an artist who captured her 
imagination, and after living with him in a sort of 
moral trance for three years, lulled by the beauty with 


which he surrounded her, suddenly awoke to a sens« 


of responsibility. She left him, joined shirt-waist 
makers, then on strike, and became a leader of work 
ing women. Eighteen years later,-a woman of force 


and accomplishment, she appears before the Governor 
to urge the passage of a bill to improve the conditions 
of women in 
a young lawyer of the neighborhood when she was a 
girl on the farm—feel that they belong together and 
ire married. Two years later, when the Governor is 


factories. The two—the Governor was 


a candidate for President, a crooked corporation mag 
nate, a friend of the artist with whom she ran away 
a generation before, recognizes her and threatens, on 
of election, to publish the story. She defies 
him and warns him that if he does she, too, will tell 
the story and what she has made of her life, and let 


the cve 


the people judge between them. This silences him, and 


the play ends on a note of triumph—out of everything 
that has befallen her she has taken only the good and 
built with it—a woman, too, may be master of her fate 


and captain of her soul 
\ WOMAN 


es interest and importance of “The High Road” is 
contained in this idea and not in the slips and in 


WHO CONQUERED HER PAS! 


consistencies of and rather slap- 


dash work. 


Mr. Sheldon’s hasty 


The vitality, force, and general grip which Mrs 
Fiske gives the whole fabric will readily be under 
stood. No one feels called upon to remind the audi 


ence that it is “the woman who pays,” nor does the 


principal character, even in her most trying moments 
tone of ordinary talk 
By the mere nervous twitch of a shoulder Mrs. Fiske 
with difficulty held down and 


raise her voice much above the 


can suggest more force 


likely at any moment to explode—than most of out 


actresses succeed in doing while shrieking like delirious 


fishwives The artist, too, Mr. Sheldon has had _ the 


grace to make a plausible rather than a tritely villainous 


figure He is sincere according to his own lights, and 
genuinely and finely charmed by the simple country 
girl, as he might be by any of the other beautiful 
things he had “collected Mr. Frederick Perry as the 
Governor and Mr. Arthur Byron as the blackmailin 
capitalist are at their best, and the whole represent 
tion is thoroughly well worked out 
W ER 
| HER I was a go d de il almost nt nt 
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One of the villain’s 
victims and her 
brother in 

“*The Whip.”’ The 
upper picture 

is from the 

great race scene 





eyes, people felt that 
indeed _ returned. 

pathos of the little 
worst of it, 
nearly genuine, that—as Mr 


Weber's 
the old 


Here was 


blinking 
days had 
that 
man always getting tix yet trusting on, so 
John Corbin, or some one 
of our more learned critics, once pointed out—did not 
people nearly fall off their seats laughing, they must 
needs weep instead ; 

Of this old quality, their new Poly,” 
in active operation 
comedy” of the most arid 
and machine-made sort, unworthy of their audience and 
themselves. 


show, “Roly 
Is as innocent as a stone crusher 


It is Broadway “musical 


AN OBJECT SSON FOR AMATEUR PLAYWRIGHTS 


HE genuine spirit of which might have 
Weber and Fields’ show ap- 


at the performance, the 


burlesque 

been ex pected in the 
peared une xpectedly 
of Mr braham 


thropy; or, the 


same week, 
Goldknopf’s play, “Tainted Philan- 
Spirit of the Time.” This was funny 
because it was played in perfect seriousness, as the 
burlesque is alw: played, and the fun 
came, not from visual grotesqueness, 


best sort of 
but from language, 
which the 


stage 


directions, and general point of view, 
unhappy author meant to be taken seriously 

Mr. Goldknopf had brought suit against Mr. Belasco 
and Mr. William C. De Mille for part of the royalties 
of Mr. De Mille’s successful play, “The Woman,” on the 
ground that the idea was taken from his he case 
went to trial, and in the middle of it Mr 


rent, or some one ¢ qually eifted, 


Belasco’s press 


é proposed that a spe- 





cial performance be given so that the judge might see 
No sooner sa and thus, after 
a performance of “The Woman,” beginning at 11 o'clock 


n the morning, Mr. Goldknopf’s effort 


or himself | than done, 


unexpectedly 


saw the light of day at 2.30 o’clock that afternoon, be- 
fore sucl gathering of playwrights, actors, critics, and 
Broadway hat rs-on as even the most interesting first 

night rel WS Ol 
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PURE FOOD 








7 ES, madam,” said the demonstrator, “every 
article we sell is guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Law.” 

“Then I am to infer that all of your products are pure 
and perfectly fitted for consumption?” 

“No,” the demonstrator replied, “you must infer no 
such thing from this guarantee, but we have another 
guarantee, or creed we call it, which hand-in-hand with 
the first will give you ample protection.” 

Here was a new type of pure-food saleswoman, and 
the outlook for further questioning looked promising. 
When asked about this “creed,” she said that her house 
permitted no removal of nutritious or valuable constit- 
uents or ingredients whereby the quality of the products 
might be lowered. 

No “filler” or weight producer was employed nor 
mixed with the foods so as to reduce the quality 
and expand the bulk of a small quantity of good 
material. 

Her firm would not allow the use of coal-tar dye in 
any form or under any name, nor any artificial coloring 
whereby the products might be made to appear of 
greater value than they were. 

No chemical drugs were permitted, for her firm be- 
lieved in giving the consumer the benefit of the doubt 
where any existed 

No paneled bottles nor short-weight packages nor 
any other form of deception was tolerated 

All of this sounded like the millennium, but there 
were plenty of facts to prove these broad statements 
One somehow received the impression that this house 
was built on a broad and firm foundation, and that it is 
one of that rapidly increasing number of manufacturers 
who are doing much to make it unpopular to adulterate 
our foods, irrespective of any law. 

In contrast to the stand taken by the firm in ques- 
tion, note the attitude of another concern toward purity 
of products as evidenced by a letter from its chemist 
The products, soft drinks, had been analyzed and some 
of them had failed to pass close scrutiny 


THE CHEMIST WRITES 


AD REGARDS what you choose to call coal-tar dye 


we would say that the label declares the presence of 


wrtificial color, and, did space permit, we might also add 
that the color used is an aniline color, officially certified 
by the United States Government, permissible unde 


the Pure Food Law, and as absolutely harmless as the 
yellow color of an orange or lemon and much more 
permanent. 

Another firm writes 


We do use benzoate of soda and coal-tar dye im sez 
eral of our preparations, and in so doing we are entire 
within the Pure Food Law. As soon as it 
to stop we shall discontinue the us f th thes 
substances 


One is constrained to inquire: Why not be ready and 
not have to get ready? That is exactly the position that 
some thirty-odd firms have taken at the Manchester 
Pure Food Exposition. Their products are of an ad 
vanced type This same remark holds true dd 
tributors exhibiting at the Lowell Exposition. Whet 
we have a Federal law to afford more protection to the 
consumer, these firms will not have to houseclear 
Throughout the United States there are many 
packers whose products are free from all forms of legal 
ized adulteration. There is also 1 ly decreasin 
number of other concerns who still employ the score 
or more colors, fillers, and drugs permitted by the G 
ernment. It is difficult to co nce some of these latter 
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»mpels us 


IN NEW 


ENGLAND 


An Account of the Successful Efforts of the Women of 
Manchester and Lowell 


By LEWIS 


that they are stumblingblocks in the pure-food move- 
ment. To see the six hundred organized women of 
Manchester, and an even larger number at Lowell, fight- 
ing legalized impurity is something of an inspiration. 
These women are securing results, for they know what 
to do and have a definite plan of action. 

“We interviewed all of the leading grocers of the 
city,” said the president of the Manchester Federation, 
“and found them in sympathy with us, everyone saying 
that he would much rather sell pure than impure and 
adulterated products, but that there was a good market 
for the latter. All that remained for us then was to 
create a demand for the pure articles.” 

How they went about this is a matter of general in- 
terest. The State Board of Health of New Hampshire 
was approached and readily promised its assistance, 
provided no “food fakers” were allowed in the exposi- 
tion. The promise was made, and the board forthwith 
sent an instructive display of adulterated and mis- 
branded foods found in its jurisdiction. A prominent 
booth was assigned to this collection, some features of 
which will be commented upon later. 

To make food facts more impressive the federation 
secured the services of an experienced food chemist and 
fitted out a laboratory for him wherein he might make 
actual tests upon food products for the public benefit 
The results, prominently displayed upon a large black- 
board, threw much light upon the local situation. The 
hundreds that daily crowded the chemical laboratory 
evidenced the interest that the public takes in food 
investigation. 

In no other city, so far as can be learned, has the 
press given so much space and entered so enthusiasti- 
cally into the campaign as at Manchester. “Get Into 
Line and Boost the Fair!’ was the slogan. One of the 
local papers devoted four pages to the exploitation of 
the fair and gave a kindly word for each of the exhibi 
tors. The press was proud of the movement and gave 
a whole-souled cooperation. This in itself is a move- 
ment, since in some instances editorial departments have 
been effectively muzzled through the fear of advertisers 


WHERE THE POOR MAN SUFFERS 


N ORDER to further prepare the public for the food 

exposition, the club women caused to be published 
and otherwise displayed a complete list of books in the 
public library pertaining to the subject of foods and 
nutrition. Thus the success of the project was largely 
due to the energy of these women in preparing the 
public for the fair by showing them the need, the 
remedy, and by securing real support. 

The need of the fair lay in the fact that in the city 
of Manchester, a condition common enough in all cities, 
was a quantity of food products on sale in the open 
market which by no strain of the term could be classed 
as pure—benzoated and otherwise drugged catchups 
jams and fruit products, Hamburg steak embalmed 
with sulphite of soda, alum baking powders, “extract 
less” extracts, confectionery vivid with coal-tar colors 
and glistening with varnish, near sausage, bakers’ goods 
concealing their unholy chemical adulterants, perhaps 
more vicious than the other products, inasmuch as 
there existed no label to warn the purchaser of their 
debased nature. All these things and others still un 
mentioned tend to make the food supply of any city a 
menace. “We sell this class of stuff to the poor trade,’ 
said one dealer. Just what he meant by “poor trade” 
is problematical. But if he meant that he sold it to 
the poor man, to the honest fellow who has to make his 
last cent count, in Heaven’s name what should in justics 
be done to such a dealer? Is not the poor man entitled 
to every bit as good food as his wealthier neighbor 
Is it the dollar that determines that one man shall have 
nourishing, honest food and that another shall be de 
prived of it? 

No wonder that the women of Manchester and Lowell 
cried out at such an evil. Local, State, and Federal in 


spectors and chemists are helpless. There is no redress 


in the law, for these things are a part of the great legal 
ized traffic in juggled foods. “The label tells,” said the 
dealer. “Let them read the label hat is the very 
thing the exposition tried to impress upon the patrons 
o read and to let alone t there appeared iny sen 
lance of chemical antiseptic, artificial favor or color 
) H 1} 
" PHERI was need enoug t pure-food 
Manchester u ill 1 Sst be uid t t 
| conditions in the Gr S 1 
r State in New Enelar lt 1 
to the activity and supervisio1 f a remarkably 
efficient State Board of Health. The “Sanitary Bulletin 
uublished quarterly by this department, is a classic 


B. ALLYN 


Says chief chemist Charles D. Howard: “There are 
many things we cannot do. These must be done by intel- 
ligent public sentiment.” 

The booth of the State Laboratory of Hygiene was 
one of the centers of interest. Some of the signs therein 
displayed were of great educational value. 
others, one might note the following: 


Among 


There are no formulas on the labels of standard 
goods: the manufacturers prefer to conceal imitations 
and substitutes under a formula which they know they 
cannot understand, tn order that they may charge more 
than the goods are worth. 

Beware of the words “Compound and Blend.” The 
packer of genuine goods ddes not use them, and you 
may not be getting what you think you are. 

Remember that if your bottler will not cut out soap 
bark and other objectionable drugs, you can get pure 
soda at most fountains. 

1 catchup or preserve containing benzoate of soda 
may have been made from sound materials and in a 
cleanly way, but if it doesn't contain an antiseptic it 
must have been 

Valt extract is but a name to catch those who would 
ot drink beer 


QUALITY IS THE POINT 


HE State placed an intelligent inspector in charge of 

the display for the sole purpose of preaching the 
gospel of pure foods to the public, not in a manner born 
of hysterical enthusiasm, but rather from an insight 
gained by extensive experience. 

“If we handle nothing but this high class of food,” 
said a dealer, “what would become of our low-class 
trade? Herein is another fallacy which is receiving 
considerable attention at the recent expositions. Pure 
food is honest food and not necessarily expensive food 
It was demonstrated again and again that such food 
was the only kind that the poor man could afford to 
purchase. Of course, if one has developed an appetite 
for truffles, mushrooms, and extra sifted peas, he must 
pay more than the man who is willing to dine on the 
more nutritious pork and beans, corn and lentils. It 
does not require any extended mathematics to prove 
that a two-ounce bottle of pure, standard lemon extract 
is cheaper than a short, four-ounce bottle of lemonless 
lemon extract flavored with hair oil 

Pure, standard cocoa at twenty-five cents per half 
pound is cheaper than compound cocoa selling for six 
teen cents per pound, to which has been added fifty per 
cent of sugar and starch. 

The matter of taste is largely an individual matter, 
and it often dictates whether one shall pay forty cents 
or half that price for his coffee, one dollar or a third 
of that for his tea. There is no attempt on the part of 
the expositions to discourage or to stop the sale of 
low-priced food products of good quality, but rather to 
keep these same products free from all taint of chemi- 
cal drug, filler, mineral dye, glaze, or coat whereby they 
may appear better than they actually are 

The remedy for these evils was seen in the exhibits of 
the thirty-odd firms to whom principle means as much as 
profits, and by keeping the former they secure the latter 


TO AMEND THE LAWS 


"T° HE Manchester women know that they must con- 
tinually keep the vital points of the campaign 
fresh in the minds of the people. With the help of 
the dealer and packer they are assured of abundant 
Icces All honor, then, to this latter-day “six hut 
dred” who fight in the open for the betterment of theit 
homes 
lhe attractive setting of the Lowell Pure Food Ex 
osition in the immaculate State armory accentuated the 
urity of the products displayed thers 
he great floor of the drill shed, crowded by throngs 
if interested people, showed that there was no lack of 


interest in, nor want otf appreciation of, foods of qual 


t 


To its credit it must be remembered that Massachu 


etts had an effective food law eighteen years before 
he passage of the Federal law in 1906, and that this 
code formed the basis many subsequent ones 

The Lowell womet bel ed in aiming nd 





their first lecturer, Dr. Mark W. Richardson, secretary 
f the Massachusetts State Board of Health, gave con 


crete illustratior f the efficient work in reducing the 
ile of adult rated foods 
One of the defects in the Massachusetts food laws 
lies in the absence of some standard for flavoring ex 


cts which shall apply to the articles sold by the 


\ curiou ituation results \ State inspector may 
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THE 


BLACGCK-MANED 


By 
PETER 


GOOD many things have happened to Seatti 
One of them is the Rev. Mark Allison Ma 
thews, variously denominated “The Tall Syca 

more of the Sierras,” “The Lion of the West,” “The 
Scourge of Sin in Seattle,” and, just now, properly 
and titularly as Moderator of the Presbyterian Get 
eral Assembly 

The man is unescapably conspicuous. Nature 


made him that way Neither, it must be ad 


mitted, does he appear to have done anything ng 


to thwart Nature in her purpose. He makes 
a striking figure. He does striking things. He 
has striking ideas, and he expresses them strik 
ingly. The newspaper spot light flickers after him 
It plays on the 
pulpit where he preaches, and when he gets home to 


as he travels over the country 


Seattle, telegraph editors heave a sigh of relief, but 
eye him suspiciously from afar, never knowing at what 
moment he may break into the news 

In Pioneer Square in the center of Seattle stands a 
totem pole, transplanted from that land of the mid 
night sun which annually pours considerate golden 
ls of trade in that Northwestern 
metropolis. The totem pole is tall as becomes its kind; 


streams into the chann« 
also, it is grotesquely carved and hideously colored 
Now this lion of Seattle is a sort of human totem pole; 
less tall, mercifully, than the totem pole in the square, 
and, but not mercifully, something less fat; but, com 
pensatingly, he is better carved, yes, much better 
Moreover, he wears a mane, which totem poles do not 
This mane is of raven blackness, and far down behind 
his right ear is tonsured to a marcel wave which swings 
well out to starboard and looks, as the Son of Anak 
bears down upon you, like a shadowy, low-flying sail 
or the rudder of an aeroplane 

But the face of the giant—the man is in very truth 
six feet and five inches tall when entirely straightened 
It gathers sunshine like the 
mitror of a heliograph. The eyes are blue and the lips 


out—is good to look upon 


are red and like a kissable woman's; but the rest of the 
face is gleaming ivory white The brow is high and 
ute; the nose is long and white; the chin is sharp 
and white lorgetting t imile f the totem pole, 
and to one who happens to have seen that pole I con 
fess it is crude, very, very crude; but, abandoning that 
simile, the man is a sort of human, px ripatetic light 
house, and the face of him beams like a beacon. Cot 
You look 
approve of him 
Likable, companionable, faithful, and a string of kin 


dial good humor is the sheen of his features 
at the tall eccentric and instant] 


dred kindly adjectives leap into mind at tht of him. 


HE TROUBLES HE SATISFII 


ET, truth to tell, the man is a born trouble maker, a 


congenital disturber of the peace He troubles his 





town, he troubles his church; he troubles himself. He 
never can let well enough alone. He is the best hated, 
most feared, man in Seattle But also he is the best 
loved; and the number of them that hate him have 
reasons therefor which are entirely complimentary to 
us man, w S past f large Presbyteriat 
hurch in the world and, in this year of our Lord 10912, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, which 
‘mounts to being f e year the Pre nt th 
ain bod Py teria 1 \ imc ’ In this 
atter | Dr. Matthew u Vv going OU 
he coun 1 saying things staid, self s fic 
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CLARK MACFARLANE 


J 5 ago, while | was pastor at Jackson, 
] + 

al fenn., | went down to New Orleans 

u| < for a ten days’ visit and rest. After 
~~ 





to the Holy Ghost so 

many times in his speech 

that I said: “Doctor, will 

you please make that 

clear for secular readers 

just what do you mean 

by the leadership of the 

‘ Holy Ghost?” 

’ “Well, this,” replied 

' ihe hig, amiable, crackling personality 
“this will illustrate it. Fifteen years 


two days the members of the leading 
Presbyterian church came to me and asked me to preach 
for them on Sunday. 

“It was a great honor and privilege for a young man 
like myself. But I said: ‘No; | am going home. ‘Going 
home?’ they inquired in amazement. ‘Why, we thought 
you had come to stay a week or two.’ ‘So I had, was 
my reply, ‘and I don’t know why I am going home, but 
lam.’ And I did. When I got home the first thing | 
heard was that a prize fight was to be held in the 
opera house on Wednesday night. ‘Aha!’ I said; ‘that’s 
why I came home.’ I went to the sheriff of the county 
and told him what I had heard. ‘You must be mis 
taken, he urged. ‘I am not mistaken,’ I replied, ‘and 
you have got tickets for it in your pocket right now.’ 
Che man flushed up, and | added ‘You go to thesc 
fellows and tell them they can't fight in Jackson. If 
they attempt it | will be at the ring side with a firm of 


] 


lawyers, and I will cal 
spectators. We will 


off the names of principals and 


ssue warrants right there, and 
you as sheriff cannot refuse to serve them!’ Well, 
there was no prize fight in Jackson that Wednesday 
night, and it was the Holy Ghost that brought me back 
from New Orleans. I never do anything except by His 


leadership. If He don't lead, | don't go.’ 
UP AND DOWN THE LAND 


ND certainly the Rev. Mark Allison Matthews is 
A led into s [ 


1 


queer places in the course of a year 


In the summer of 1910 he was led to go slum 
ming through the great cities of America In New 
York alone, for two weeks, his tall form doubled 
in and out of saloons, tough cafés, and Tenderloin 
dives; but always in the company of a friend and a 
police escort 

“Pipe the poet!” exclaimed one of the girls in a Sixth 
Avenue beer hall as the tall man with the innocent 
face and the long wraithlike wisp of hair at the back 


drifted through le preacher did in 





New Yo Chicago, and San 
Fran Then he went home and told the people of 
Seatt through th ewspapers 

I ar prepare d t prove hat Seattle the most de 
ligh ul eal ful, anc desirable I which » | 
and ul family in the United State 

\fter having made which amiable remark, the 
Rev. Mark Allison Matthews took stock of his bank 
1ccount | N usual hopeless condition. He 
herefore turned t his life insurance policies and 
yorrowed upon them all he could possibly obtain. Next. 





This is the third article of Mr. Macfarlane’s series ‘‘Man- 
to-Man Preachers,’ the purpose of which is to comple 


ment the successful series on ‘‘ Preachers in America’ 
with vivid sketches of a number of extremely 
interesting men who both preach to their 
fellows and reach out for them The 
subjects of ensuing articles will be 


The Rev. George W. Truett 
of Dallas, Texas, who once a year rounds up the 
cowboys on the ranges 
The Rev. Francis L. Higgins 
Vissionary to the Lumberjacks of the Minnesota 
Northern Woods 


The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman 


the man who revived Revivalism in America 





he sent for William J. Burns, the detective, and said 
“| know what conditions in Seattle are; but | want you 
to find out independently of my knowledge and get evi- 
dence to back your findings; and not merely evidence 
that will convince me or convince the public, but evi- 
dence that will go in the grand jury room.” 

\nd who is behind us?” queried the canny Burns, 

for such investigations cost money. 

“T will be responsible,” said Matthews. “There 
are no contingencies. Go ahead.” 

Burns immediately began to burrow, and we 
can safely leave him burrowing while we go 
back and gather up the scattered threads in the 
life of this eccentric pulpit genius and bring them 
down to the moment when the detective turned 

in his report and those incidents began to happen which 
are most notable and typical in the career of Mark Allison 
Matthews as a man of affairs in the Northwestern city 


rHE STORY Ot A TALL YOUTH 


"THE place of his birth was Calhoun County, Ga., and 

the time was shortly after the close of the Civil 
War. Matthews was born with a passion for work 
Energy and his scissorslike figure were twinned. 
\When he was. converted, he carried this passion to do 
over into his religious life. He immediately became 


ex-officio assistant to everybody in the church who was 
doing anything at which he could help. He opened the 
doors, he rang the bell, he passed the hymn books, he 
put the dogs out. When young Mark grew taller, he 
chose the ministry as his calling; his horizon widened 
ind his views of service enlarged. In Jackson, Tenn., 
he dedicated himself and his church to the service of 
the whole community. He saw that the community 
needed a hospital. He raised the money to build one, 
and then gave it to the town 

The number of boys and girls whom child labor 
forced out of the schools at an immature age dis- 
tressed the young enthusiast who was trying to follow 
closely in the footsteps of the Galilean. He would 
have stopped child labor, but that lay beyond his power 
What then was the most practical and sanely helpful 
thing for these prospective illiterates? 
than a night school. So the Rev. Mr. Matthews founded 
such a school; and for a time he taught in it him- 
self. That, by the way, is one of the secrets of his 


Nothing else 


leadership. He is willing to go to the front of the 
battle himself, and for this reason helpers follow more 
readily. 

This school was accepted by the child workers as a 
heaven-sent boon, which it was. When Dr. Matthews 
went away the town took over the school 

The removal of the Doctor to the Northwest was a 
pure piece of Seattle enterpris« Che minister con 
fesses that in 1901 he did not even know that Seattle 
was on the map. But Seattle had somehow discovered 
that Mark Matthews was on the map. It descried him 
from afar and beckoned, but the beck was not emphatic 
enough to exert mesmeric power over so great a dis 
tance. Whereupon the Washington city beckoned again 
and kept on beckoning with becks that would not be 
denied, for Seattle is not accustomed to being defeated 
in her designs. She wants what she wants when she 
wants And she greatly wanted Mark Allison Mat 
thews, although some of her townsmen now feel that 


lis was an unintelligent impulse 








Finally the genial Doctor, who is nothing if not ac- 
ommodating, said to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Seattle: “I will come and look you over for two Sun 
days.” He came and saw and fell—in love with the 
church and the vhile the chi ind th wn 
proceeded straightway to fall in love with him Che 

rch had a g 1] litoriun 1 gallery, and 
a debt 

The gallery had een cl ed a long time Irom lack 
f people t t tl t Well, it was just 
like many nk de pe ectl l you 
know h the ( npt il] 

rritatit ' congregat 

Phe t i) Matthew ficult 
haracterize H g ehe le hal 
were upon He hurls language a 1 m with a 
most ) ] t T le S va ] i¢ aict mary 

1 ; ian ost f A , 





He doesn’t care whether the 


and lurid combinations. 
phrase is grotesque or homely, or whether it titillates 
the ear like music. All he demands is that it shall 
embody his thought so compactly that he can hurl it 
with a cannon’s velocity and a rifle’s precision. His 


preaching is distinctly sensational. Indeed, if Mark 
Allison Matthews has preached a sermon in late years 
that was not sensational, you can set it down that he 
was either sick or nervous that morning. But he uses 
his sensation to multiply the power with which he pro- 
claims his truth. It is never done merely for the sake 
of attracting attention to himself. 

And those empire builders of the Northwest recog- 
nized the quality of the man quickly and approved of it. 
The preacher was courageous. He was no respecter of 
persons. His sermons were like the long curling crack 
of the plainsman’s whip. He could fight without getting 
angry, and all his campaigns for a better city were 
waged without malice. Each year the man revealed new 
abundance of personal resources. He was never beaten, 
never nonplussed, never at his wits’ end. When those 
whom he attacked came back with heavy charges, he 
smiled and let them have the second barrel, with inti- 
mations that a third gun was loading. 

EFFICIENCY ON THE HIGH GEAR 

O HIS preacning he added remarkable executive 

ability. The high-geared efficiency with which he 
worked, his capacity for friendships and his infectious 
enthusiasms won the people which his preaching 
drew. The congregation itself was amazed at the 
results. Men and women prominent in the town 
who had never been near the church before, came 
once to see and again to hear, and soon the win- 
ning minister had their names on 
the end of a pew. In the first 
year five hundred members were 
received on profession of faith. 
In the first eighteen months the 
debt of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars was paid off. Next a new 
church was built at a cost of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, to hold the crowds that came 
to hear the Georgia preacher. The 
whole impetus and scope of the 
work was repeatedly multiplied. 
In ten years Dr. Matthews has re- 
ceived into the First Presbyterian 
Church of Seattle over seven thou- 
sand members. The present mem- 
bership is over five thousand. It 
is the largest Presbyterian church 
in the world. And this church is 








This is the way of this tall totem pole of a man. He 
goes about doing good, and doing it unobtrusively when 
unobtrusion 1s the best way. Sometimes publicity and 
the calcium glare is needed, and he well knows how to 
get the spot light beam upon himself when he is about 
to kill germs and wants a scorching ray. 


CHALLENGED BUT NOT BLUFFED 


ND it was a scorching ray that he turned on Wap- 

penstein, the Seattle Chief of Police, that September 
day in 1910, when he put Burns on the trail of the Gill 
administration. As a result of that little searchlight 
campaign, Gill was ousted from the mayoralty. Wap- 
penstein languishes in the penitentiary, and several 
ballot-box stuffers received prison sentences. Nor 
was this the first time that Matthews had exchanged 
shots with Gill. Away back in December, 1905, in 
an innocent little prayer-meeting talk, Dr. Matthews 
had observed that the Seattle City Council was af- 
flicted with that very ancient disease, graftitis. Now, 
as has been intimated, the public news catchers camp al- 
ways on the trail of Dr. Matthews. Whether he in- 
spects a dive or conducts a funeral, the eye of the public 
is continually upon him, the general ear is listening. 
So the Doctor's little prayer-meeting diagnosis of the 
ills of the City Council got promptly into the daily 
papers. The people generally nodded their heads in 
emphatic approval. But the Council itself dissented 
savagely. It was shocked, outraged, insulted. It arose 
in wrath. It rent its garments. With indignation, vir- 


The First Presbyterian Church of Seattle into which 
Dr. Matthews has received more than seven 
thousand members in the last ten years 


campaign on the promise of a wide-open town. The 
people perhaps did not know just what that meant. But 
they soon learned, for Gill kept his promises. He was 
inaugurated in March.” By July that obnoxious Drei- 
bund, the saloon, the gambling hell, and the brothel, 
were dancing giddily from one excess to another. They 
gave the appearance of not being merely uncurbed, but 
favored, fostered, and protected. Huge cribs of stalls 
were built in a quarter of the city that soon became 
notorious. This was not the segregation of vice as 
that term is commonly understood, but was a sort of 
flesh market, since the women might live anywhere 
throughout the city, and only came to the cribs 
within prescribed hours 


“To eat the bread of infamy 
And take the wage of shame. 


The wage as usual was not their own. It went to cruel 
masters, and it was believed and afterward shown that 
part of it passed across those first lecherous palms to 
others close to the administration. 

The conditions were a matter of general knowledge, 
but Dr. Matthews has a liking for exactitude in the 
matter of his facts. He sent out three committees in 
turn to investigate. Each brought the same report. 
Then he went himself. What he saw and learned led 
him to believe that the administration was fostering this 
vast scheme of vice culture., He thought that Wappen- 
stein, the Chief of Police, was the. official gardener, and 
that a raging epidemic of moral corruption could not 
continue without there being some municipal corruption 
as well. The Doctor, who is a fair man and never 
fights till he has exhausted all peaceful means, went to 
he Mayor and told him what his committees had found 
and what he himself had seen, and 

















asked him to dismiss Wappenstein 
and enforce the law. But Gill de- 
clined to heed his request. And 
the Doctor, knowing exactly what 
to do, with his hand poised to 
strike, was yet so careful not to 
do injury to his city and to the 
men who had been chosen to ad- 
minister its affairs, that he held 
all his plans in abeyance while he 
went out over the country and 
took a look through the slums 
and tenderloins of the other large 
cities of America. He came back 
convinced that Seattle was. still 
the best of them; but convinced, 
too, that the only way to keep it 
from becoming as bad as_ the 
worst was to check the present 











organized up to the steeple and 
down to the furnace. 

These five thousand members are not a mass; they 
are an army. They are divided into legions, cohorts, 
and centurions’ bands; and they are encamped through- 
out the whole city. In the banks and great mercantile 
houses; in the commercial associations and in the clubs; 
in the homes of the cottage dwellers and in those great 
houses that Seattle gold is building on her wonderful 
avenues that begin on the Sound waters and lose them- 
selves on the banks of mountain lakes, the members of 
this, perhaps, greatest Protestant church in Christendom 
are to be found 

The leader of this host is an indefatigable worker 
It is his boast that he works ten and one-half days every 
week, by which he means eight-hour days. He has four 
assistant ministers, one of 
looks after the work among the Orientals 
stenographers. 


whom is a Japanese and 
He has two 
He has four women Sunday-school vis 


itors. He is a man of methods. The hours revolve for 
him unerringly, bringing their swift succession of duties 
and appointments. The very days of the week are 


sifted, sorted, and labeled. 
THE DAYS OF THE WEEK 


M! YN DAY is nonmembers’ day, taken up largely with 
listening to family troubles and the other thousand 
and one things concerning which people otherwise un 
friended in a great city wish to consult an unselfish min 
As he puts it: “On 
Monday I will grind any man’s ax for him.’ 


ister. The pastor makes all welcome 
Puesday 
is devoted to personal spiritual matters of nonmembers 
Wednesday is devoted to the hearing of church people 
on spiritual matters, a sort of Protestant confessional 
Thursday is church people’s day. They can come about 
anything. 
to church matters 


Friday and Saturday are devoted exclusively 
Somewhere in between are crammed 


funerals, weddings, sick calls, and the other innumerable 
duties that devolve upon a popular preacher in a large 


city. Dr. Matthews is concerned with all sorts of chari 


ties and philanthropies. He is interested in the convicts 


in the penitentiary. Men from this institution are con 
tinually being paroled upon his sponsorship; and h« 
looks after and keeps in touch with them as faithfully 
as a father \ youth comes to him t confess a defal 
cation. He is momentarily expecting arrest The min 
ister, out of his own slendes ink account, gives the 
boy a check for the amount of h hortage upon cot 
dition that he will mal i clean | his employers 
and start over agai Thereafter the preacher may for 
get what became of his bank balance, but he will not 
forget to see the youth’s employers and enlist thei 

operation in building him back to a life of integrity 


22 





tuous or otherwise, and with carefully staged prompti- 
tude, it sent a committee out to the home of the Rev. 
Matthews, and asked him vociferously: “What do you 
mean ?” 

The tall prophet listened till the committee’s ques- 
tions were all vociferated, till their self-righteous prot- 
estations were all intoned, after which he _ brushed 
back the mane from his high brow and thrust his 
hand into his breast with a Lincolnesque pose while 
his eye beamed malice toward none and a swift, hot 
punch for all. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I will reply to you upon the 
last day of January in the Council Chamber. Good 
afternoon.” 

This was postponing the issue more than one month 
But that was like Matthews. He is a cool fighter. He 
takes plenty of time to get ready. During those thirty 
days he would be the target for jibes and jeers as a 
man who had failed to make good; but the tall one 
does not mind jibes and jeers. He fights deliberately, 
methodically, unflaggingly—and he wins. He won this 
time. 

On the thirty-first day of January, the day upon which 
the lion, although not yet so dubbed, was to shake his 
mane and roar, all of Seattle that could get into the 
Council Chamber was there to cheer the Doctor on. He 
walked in, punctual to the minute, reiterated his charges 
of graftitis, and specified nineteen separate and distinct 
instances of grafting in which the Council one way o1 
another had been concerned. The charges, all coldly 
set out in black and white, backed by the incisive per- 
sonality of the preacher, put.the fathers out of coun- 
tenance in their own chamber. 
and confusion; there was attempt at explanation, and 


There was stammering 


there were floods of billingsgate loosed by the chairman 
of that Council upon the head of the minister who had 
been so imprudent as to make charges and so contu 
macious as to support them 


HE FIGHT 


_ IDENTS like this taught the citizens that this 
preacher of righteousness, whose interest in their civic 


AGAINST THE GILL ADMINISTRATION 


life was so keen and sympathetic, was not only a man of 
courage, but a man of information 
leadership advanced rapidly. Under the mayoralty of 
Ballinger, of Moore, and of Miller, the moral forces 
of the city, either led by Dr. Matthews or abetted by 


him, made definite progress in vice control. The slot 


His position of moral 


machine was banned, gambling was curbed, and the 
Then 


Gill made his 


saloons were compelled to close at midnight 
came the ill-starred Gill administration 


tendencies with a stern hand. 

But by September, 1910, when 
Dr. Matthews returned, things were so bad that the City 
Council had been moved to appoint an investigating 
committee. The movement to recall Mayor Gill was 
under way also; but again Dr. Matthews showed himself 
a man of moderation. He did not want to see the 
Mayor humiliated nor the city torn and scarred by the 
inevitable hostilities and bitterness of a recall campaign 
if it could -be avoided; so he sent for Mayor Gill and 
said to him: 

“You are in a precarious situation, You have plunged 
the city into disgraceful conditions. But if you will 
now dismiss Wappenstein and enforce the law, I will 
ask these people to withdraw their recall petitions.” 


THE BATTLE WON 


UT the Mayor declined the minister's overtures. He 
He would not listen 
to the advice of those pati¢nt but determined men who 
loved their city too well to see it ruled in the interest 
of lechery and lust. Dr. Matthews immediately moved 
First, and 


would not dismiss Wappenstein. 


against Gill’s administration in two ways. 
secretly, he called Burns and put him to work. Sec- 
ond, and publicly, he assailed the administration in 
his pulpit and piled fuel on the flame of the recall 
movement He did this with consummate skill. It 
is doubtful if in the American pulpit there is a man 
more skillful in the arts of public denunciation than 
Mark Matthews. Few men can paint black blacker than 
he. He is a master of smashing similes that stick and 
scald and burn And he 
talking about. Burns’s reports were laying fresh facts 
before him daily. His church of five thousand mem- 
bers, with the wider circle of adherents, was in itself 


knew exactly what he was 


a great unofficial detective force. He had come to 
know everybody worth knowing in the whole town 
during his nine years of residence there. He was 
mounted in his pulpit like a fourteen-inch gun, with 
half the city carrying ammunition for him to hurl. 
Things were continually happening to deepen his con- 
victions and inflame his righteous wrath 

The number of individuals broken daily on the wheels 
of sin in a city as large as Seattle is large under normal 
conditions, and now an increasing proportion of these 
came to relate their experiences to the minister. It 18 


When 


mothers of his own congregation came to him daily to 


things like this that have made the mana fighter 


complain that open gambling or prostitution was ruining 
their boys; when a father came to say that vice had 
claimed his daughter; when he saw the wide-spreading 


nets of infamy trapping his Sunday-school scholars, 


ruining his young people, tearing down the very char- 


I (Coneluded on page 2%) 
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The Black-Maned Lion of Seattle 


> 


Concluded from page 22) 


acters that he was helping to build up, it 
was in vain for his detractors to sneer 
and urge him to stick to his church work. 
He saw that feeding his sheep was not 
more important than fighting the wolves 
that were devouring his sheep, and felt 
that he was never more clearly in the line 
of his ministerial duty than when fighting 
such a battle. Each day his pulpit fire 
grew heavier, grape and canister, shot 
and shell; and each day increasing lamen 
tation from the camp of the opposition 
showed that he was getting the range bet- 
ter and better. 

3etween times he wrote letters to the 


press. In one of the weightiest of these 
he said: “The issue is deceney versus 
indecency 1 am truly sorry’ for 
the head of the present administration 
and pray for his salvation. It is our 
duty to him, to the city, and to all con 
cerned to deteat him on February 7, and 
change the whole policy.” 

When the votes were counted, it was 
seen that Seattle had done its duty. Gill 
was recalled. Dilling was elected. The 
whole policy was changed. But Buras 
was still burrowing The wave of re 
form was still rolling, and when it sub- 


sided, Wappenstein, Gill’s chief of police, 
was high and dry in the penitentiary 
And it was some time after before Seattle 


knew that it was Matthews who sicked 
Burns on. Perhaps this is one of the 
secrets of the man’s success. He who 


seems to utter himself with such abandon 
is after all shrewd and _ self-controlled 
He knows when to loose the heavy bat 


talions of his oratory. He knows when 
to be silent as the Sphinx 

Dr. Matthews, by the way, is a 
lawyer as well as a minister; he is a 
member of the Seattle bar. So many 
legal questions came up to him in his 


capacity as spiritual and material adviser 


to five or ten thousand people, and the 


man is so sincere in his desire to be 
thoroughly prepared for this, that he 
studied law and was admitted to prac- 
tice. He goes everywhere and appears 
to know everybody. He belongs to the 
leading clubs. He is connected with all 


movements that look to the city’s good 
No important enterprise is undertaken by 
the city of Seattle, whether it is for the 
handling of a world’s fair or to consider 
ways and means in a Ballinger or a Han- 
ford case, that Mark Matthews is not 
consulted. The list of things he has 
talked about or taken a_ pulpit inter- 
est in, as witnessed by a study of the 
files of Seattle papers for ten i 
amazing. 

Puget Sound climate, the price of coal, 
longer stop-overs on railroad _ tickets, 
working girls’ hotels, and woman suffrage 
give some hint of the range of his topics 
He preaches to an audience on Sunday 
morning of from 2,500 people, 
and on Sunday evening to an audience 
of from 2,500 to 3,000 people. Seventy per 
cent of these audiences are strong men. 
He is a man’s preacher, and thinking men 
attend his congregations 

Nor need one agree with him always 
in order to appreciate him. His eccen 
tricities may startle one at times, but they 
will not prevent one from admiring his 
splendid sincerities. You may feel that 
to label a foreign missionary discourse 
“Hell, Heathenism, and Holiness,” or to 
dedicate a rescue mission to “Soap, Soup, 
Salve, and Salvation,” is just a_ trifle 
bizarre; but this will not keep you from 


years, 1S 


2,200 to 


recognizing that the most powerful friend | 


of humanity in all the big Northwest is 
the same Mark Allison Matthews to whom 
his friends refer, half in jest and half in 
earnest, but wholly with pride, as “The 
Black-Maned Lion of Seattle.” 
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Shall I be glad to sce yous 

Am I right 

sigh with happiness when sun- 
rise ends 

A starless night? 


To 


Shall I be glad to 
Oh, my dear, 


Am I glad that loz 


That God ts 


Shall I be glad to see you? 
Can I sing 
When the first fragrant May flowers 
herald in 
A laggard spring ? 
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eis in the world, 
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Pure Food in New England 


Concluded fi 


analysis shows the product contains less 
than five per cent of lemon oil by vol 
ume, the druggist may be very properly 
haled into court and fined. The inspector 
next visits a grocery store and produces a 
bottle labeled “Pure Extract of Lemon.” 
If analysis shows this contains less than 
five per cent, merely a trace of lemon oil, 
no prosecution can be brought against the 
grocer. The extract was purchased in a 
grocery store, and the State standard does 
not apply he unfairness is evident. If 
the druggist has committed a civil offense, 
a like act should constitute a civil offense 
for any other dealer. It is safer in Mas 
sichusetts to deal in teas and spices than 
in pills and plasters 

In spite of its legal handicap, one notes 


with satisfaction that the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health is always willing 
to make a thorough and immediate ex 
amination of any alleged cases of food 
adulterations lhe writer has seen an 
inspector sent from Boston to Berkshir« 
County, almost across the State, to inves 
ligate a rumor that a certain grocery firm 


was selling a mixture of starch and sugat 


for pure pulverized sugar. This keen in 
terest in behalf of the consumer is of 
great value to the people The conserva 
tive optimism of the Federal Club women 


of Lowell, with its six hundred-odd mem 
bers and six hundred more on the waiting 
list, is sure to bring results. Instilled into 
the minds of the 1,900 school children who 
at one time attended the exposition was the 
necessity for clean and pure food 
candies This sort 
part of their ed: 
ent Hugh Malloy 

Here one saw 


and 


of thing should be a 
ication,” 

‘Let 
the 


said Superinte nd 
them all attend.’ 
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pure foods, affecting manufacturer, dealer, 
community, home, school, and child. “This 
sort of work will be carried on in our 
public schools by demonstration,” said the 
president of the Lowell Federation. “The 
thing is too high and of too much impor- 
tance to stop in the drill hall of the State 
militia.” 

Unique among the Lowell exhibitions was 
the booth of the Friend Brothers, bakers, 
who guarantee to use no chemical, anti- 
septic, drug, coal-tar dye, filler debaser, 
or rotten egg in any of their products. It 
has been suspected right along that there 


were “super” legal bakers; but here was the 
proof. “Come in, see for yourself; take, 
taste, test, analyze, and inspect; if any 
thing is found wrong, out it goes.” Would, 
for the sake of the little children of the 
poor, more bakers would take this stand! 

It was suggested that the Federal and 
State laws would permit the use of drugs 


” flashed the 
law of our 
God bless you, 


color, and debaser. “T know it, 
energetic Mr. Iriend, “but the 
bakery will not permit it.’ 





l‘riend Brothers, friends to the consumer, 
and so prosper the fight for pure foods! 
lhe women who are fighting for the 
cause know that they must keep vital 
principles of the campaign continus'ly 
fresh in the minds of the people. These 
the conditions insisted upon—purity, 
which is meant cleanliness; freedom from 
chemical, antiseptic, dye, drug, and inert 
filler; quality, intelligent reading of labels, 
and refusal to sell or purchase juggled 
food With the help oO packer, dealer, 
and public interest, success is theirs. All 
honor to these latter-day six hundred who 
fight in the open for the betterment of 


their homes! 






































The Six Rubies 


Continued from page 16) 


and | remembered Mr. 


value, 
Wing and that mean lodging house west 


Charley 


of Seventh Avenue. 
1 am atraid Gaunt must have thought 


me rather unsympathetic about his mis 
fortune, for | found it difficult to talk; 
but he was always glad enough of a 
mere listener, and when half an hour 
later I took my leave, he came out with 
me to the elevator, and called me “old 
man” several times before we parted 
That same evening | packed a shabby 
bag, put on the oldest clothes | possessed, 


and went out adventuring 


W ITHIN the next three days I saw 

Gaunt but once. He was as eagerly 
cordial as ever, perhaps a little more so, 
but seemed nervous and restless. | asked 
if any had been made in the 
matter of running down the burglars, and 
learned that nothing had as yet 
complished, though there 
lieved, certain clue \ 


progress 


been a 
were, he be- 
Meredith 


\liss 


Was 


not present. | asked about her, and Gaunt 
said she was laid up in her flat in the 
“Venezia” with a trifling illness 

But on the afternoon of the third day 


I went to him in his rooms and asked him 


to spend the evening with me, which he 
seemed glad to do. | inquired once more 
about the burglary Nothing had turned 
up, but he had had a letter from his father 
He turned quite white over the memory 
of it, and I gathered that the old gentle- 
man had expressed himself with vigor 
Gaunt spoke quite wildly of the necessity 
of recovering the ruby 


Then I told him that I had discovered 





its whereabouts. He was half mad with 
excitement and_ relief, and wanted to 
rush off that very instant to the rescue, 
but I assured him that he was too early 
by some hours. He demanded all kinds 


of detailed information, but I would give 


him none The whole thing might fall 
through, I said. He musta’t hope too 
secure ly I knew where the ruby was 
and in whose hands That was. all 
Later in the evening we would try to 


recover it, but he must ask no questions 
We dined together in Gaunt’s rooms 
a restless, 


rather silent meal—and after 
ward sat and smoked and _ talked, by 
fits and starts, of trivial things. But as 
the hideous imitation Dutch clock struck 
nine, | threw down my cigar and rose and 
stretched my arms. Gaunt sprang up 
with a shaky laugh, crying: 

“At last!” 

I took him by the arm; “Look here! 
Listen to me and give me a_ serious 
answer. Do you want the Gaunt ruby 
back in your hands so much that you'll 
run great risks to get it?—so much that 
vou'll face not only danger but—well, dis 


appointment—unhappiness ?—for this may 
turn out to be a pretty sad job for you.” 

He looked at me, blinking and a littl 
scared by my manner, but he didn’t falter 
for 


an instant 
“Old man, I’ve got to have that ruby 
back. The pearl studs and the scarfpins 
can go drown themselves. | dont care a 


hang about my personal loss, but that in 


fernal stone isn't a personal loss. You 

you haven't read my father’s letter. I 
tell you I've got to recover the ruby what 
ever it may cost me in any way.” 


answered 
Then you agree to face what- 
ever comes and to acquit me of responsi 
bility lf you hurt, and I’m afraid 
vou will—in a sense—remember that I’m 
sorry. I wish it could be avoided.” 

Then w vent out It was not a cold 
night, but it was disagreeable—raining 
nowing together We both wore 


| O that | 
“Right. 


get 


1 +1 
uistel with 


soft hats 
our eves 
coat por kets 
Pim 

iy on. foot [ 
new lodge 


the collars turned up 


uld be pulled down 
And we had pistols in our 
We dismissed 


Square and w 


1 
that ¢ 


ically from the basement 


I ste ppe d 


124 ¢ . 1 1 1 nnd t 
saw the slit « ve vi 1 


door, listened an instant, and went back 
again. I| said to Gaunt: 
‘The people we want are in that room 


beyond. You can see them through a 
spot in the glass panel where the paint 
has dropped oft You know one of the 
people. Im sorry you've got to know her 
better. Go and look if you want to, and 
listen!” 

He looked at me with troubled eyes 
and went. He came ick after a mo 
ment, white and shaking, and sat for a 
little while in a chair, his face in his 
hands lhen he went into the closet 


again, and | followed him. 

In the farther room Miss Meredith and 
Mr. Charley Wing were talking together 
very earnestly and in low tones, but 
through the thin, warped door we could 
hear every word they said. They were 
making plans for Mr. Wing's retirement 
from New York to a place in the country 
name I did not catch, and for 
means of communication between the 
two after he had gone. The man called 
Miss Meredith “Mary,” and as they sat 
close together, he in a chair and she on 
the arm of it, he held one of her 
hands in both of his and stroked it while 
they talked. He had a soft and very 
gentle voice that sounded tired. And he 
had a gentle face, and that looked tired, 
too, and very pale. He sat with his head — 
resting against the stuffed back of the 
chair, and once Miss Meredith bent down 
suddenly and laid her cheek to his, saying 
very tenderly 

“You must strong and well again, 
Charley! It breaks my heart to see you 
so white.” i 


whose 


broad 


get 


= ; ’ 
HEY spoke about money—a sum of 
money that she seemed to have raised 
for him by selling some jewels, and Wing 


expressed regret and shame over it, but 
she silenced him almost fiercely. And 
then, after certain murmured words that 
[ could not make out, Miss Meredith 
poke of “John's ruby,” and said: 

‘lm afraid of that cousin, Charley 
I’m afraid of him. I shall be glad when 


uve gone and the ruby is safely away.” 
It was the first time she had spoken of 
Gaunt, and the sound ot his name from 
he r | 


lips, as she sat there on the arm ol 
Charley Wing's chair, seemed to. strik 
upon Gaunt’s ear intolerably. 1 both felt 
and heard him shiver beside me in the 
dark closet, and he« moved as if to leave 
the place. So I also turned to go before 
him back into the front room. But in 
an instant | saw what it was he meant 


to do and caught at his shoulder—too 
late. He had withtrawn only far enough 
to raise his foot and to drive his heel 
hard against the flimsy bolt lhe door 
gave way with a crash and we sprang into 
the room together 


Miss Meredith screamed, a weak flat 
ry, and feil on her knees beside the 
chair arm where she had been sitting, 
uit Charley Wing made one great silent 
leap trom the chai toward the door of 
the room that led into the corridor, and 
nearly reached it, too. | called out to 
him 

‘Stop or I'll shoot!” and he halted, 
looked to see if I could do what I 
threatened, and turned back shrugging 
his shoulders 

| said to Gaunt 

“Permit me to introduce Mr. Charley 
Wing, a well-known figure in the crimi- 
nal world. His friend you know by the 
name of Dorothy Meredith. When I was 
at college she lived in Boston and was 
much admired in certain cheerful circles 

Miss Patsy Beecher. I rather think 
she has other names, too.” 

Gaunt said 

“Oh, my God!” and turned his head 
away, but Miss Meredith, kneeling beside 
the chair in the center of the room, did 

speak 

Chen Wing came a step forward 
“What's it for, beau? There's nothing 

mi He thought w vere detectives. 
ind | was willing he should think so 
A « uch ve looked rather nore for 


( ) 
walked halt he 


He 


midable across t 
Th eating hi inds together, but 
n wain i} { nere were 
ind I] in | vhite face that 

dn't beet ( 

I tell you,” he cried, “there's nothing 
n me, and know it. Why can’t you 
| | I done 
| ut the game for good 

| G il | want? 
He stood staring at us with bent head 
You want to get me out the wa 
iin That’s what 1 want You'’r 
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After exhaustive tests of the principal American and European trucks, the City Fuel Company 
and the Star Motor Delivery Company of Chicago placed an initial order for 75 of our trucks 


= Improve your business 
= with better transportation 


The reputation our trucks have for making 
good is due to: 


1. Our wealth of statistics, covering all phases of horse and 
motor delivery for practically every business which tells 
us exactly what each business needs. 

2. The fact that our trucks are time-proved and that we 
have the right one for each business. 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by to years of real use 
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‘‘Leading gasoline trucks of the world’”’ 
1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6%, 7% and 10 tons 





Capacities : 


Bodies for every transportation purpose built in our own plants. 
You cannot afford to settle or dismiss your transportation 
question until you get the facts affecting your business. We have 


them — write today. 


International Motor Company 


General Offices: Broadway and 57th St New York Works: Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Newark, Pittsburgh, St Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 


Canadian Sales Azents: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 
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The Six Rubies 


Concluded from page 23 


going to land me on a frame-up. Well, 
you don’t get me alive.” 
Ile had been standing near an open 


window where the wind was blowing the 
long imitation lace curtain into the room 
Hle never looked behind him, he gave no 

warning, but he made another 
twisting leap and was gone out 


ign of 
vreat, 
into the dark like a magic figure in a pres 
tidigitator’s show. I knew there 
escape outside and shouted and ran to the 
window, pistol in hand, but Miss Meredith 
rose on her knees and cried after me 
“Come back! He hasn't got it. I 


wasa hire 


have 

It might be a trick, but in any case the 
man was already halfway to the ground 
outside, undistinguishable in the gloom, 
so I turned back to face her. She rose 
to her feet stiffly, and as she moved 
Gaunt, who had been standing apart 
head and arms upon th 
floor, his sudden fury spent seemingly in 
that one act of violent entrance, turned 
and went to a table that stood against th 
wall, and sat down in a chair there and 
took his head into his hand 


with 
hanging, his eye 


ISS MEREDITH felt in the bosom 


of her dress and withdrew a knotted 
handkerchief She untied this and | saw 
the great uncut ruby, some pearl studs, a 
ring, and a couple of searfpin | held 
out my hand, but she pushed by me and 
went to the table where Gaunt sat She 


said in a dull voice 
“Here are the jewels I stole, 
There's no use of words, | 


Everything's all over lake 
ae 


Johnnie 
suppose 
them, and 
let me go 

She poured the jewels before him on 
the table and Gaunt fingered them idly 
He gave a sudden bitter and mirthless 
dreadful sound of desperation 

“Cousin Peter's rubv! I've got it back 
again I wish it was in hell and me with 
it Here it i Rovers! You wanted to 
Here it 1 Look!” 
I moved forward at hi 
Meredith 


with a cry 


laugh—a 


e¢ it 
word, but Miss 
uddenly 


prang hetween us 


“No, no, Johnnie! Not Don't give it 
to him! Don't let him touch it! You 
don't know who he i He's your cousin 
He's Peter Gaunt!” 

The man rose half out of hi hair 


mouth open, his hands spread 
table 


tering, his 


over the heap of jewels on the 


Ile wave a kind of groan 
“Vou, too!” He looked from my fae 
miserably to Mi \Meredith’s and hack to 
mine again Then he sat down and hune 
| hi head But present! he gave 1 ol 


and pushed the great ruby awav from him 


acro the tab] 


“Take it ! It your I won't have 
tolen propert about me anv loneer Mf 
father can a it he lik Take 
ind go! I gi t back ft nit | 
don't ever want to see ur ta again 
I wish to heaven | need never e an 
body’s face again! Oh, go! Both of vou 
go! For God's sake, leave me alone 


kK MR the first time since the beginning of 
my acquaintance with him my cousin 
was not a mean figure Defeat and di 
may had lent him dignit 

I said: “I'm sorry, John!” and took th 
Gaunt ruby from the table and went into 
the other room 

Miss Meredith 


followed me there and 


from you 
were no 


to keep it away 


I found out 
who you 


matter how—and | 


knew you'd get it away from Johnnie 
Gaunt. So I took it for safe keeping | 
was a fool, of course | spoiled every 
thing—with your help—but | meant well 


Charley was going to take the ruby to 
the country with him and hold it till you 
were out of the way Then | was to tell 
Johnnie what I'd done and give it him 
back. You were too clever for me.” 
| LOOKED at her hard 

“Why Why did you do a risky thing 
like that for my cousin?’ j 

‘Why?” She looked at me and away. 
flushing a little. “Why not? I[—tike 
him,’ 

| caught my breath 

Do you mean that you love him 
honestly love Johnnie Gaunt?” 

She looked square in my face 

Yes, I do. It’s none of your business, 
and it's all over, for he'll never speak to 
me again, but, 1 do.” Her voice shook 

| picked him up off the floor 
drinking himself to death 
of him \nd | could have 


man. too Oh, r ! | know 


He was 
I made a man 
kept him a 
what you're 
thinking about You're thinking 
Boston. Well, may 
looked, and 
ill about it.” 

But [| shook my head No, [> was 
thinking of Mr. Charley Wing.” 


She stared at me for a 


about 
ve that wasn't as bad 
Johnnie 


a it 


anyhow knew 


moment and 
then laughed, but without mirth. “Great 
heavens! that never occurred to mie 


You thought Charley Wing was 

Of course! You would \nd | suppose 
Johnnie thought 3, too. Why. vou 
meddling idiot! Charley Wing is my 
brother. I’ve never spoken of him to 


Johnnie, because I didn't want well, | 
was. ashamed I'd enough against me 
without confessing to a crooked brother 
Not that Charley is crooked by nature 
He is not. He’s had hard luck and he’s 
had to do his time as, I dare say, you 
know. But he'd quit that life for good 
and all, and he was going to the country 
to get his health back ummer 
he was to go out to Idaho where a man 
had promised him a steady job. And 
ou thought he was my lover. Oh~” 
She shook her head 
Well, I suppose it 
Nothing matters.” 

I gave a great laugh of relief and joy 
“Doesn't it, though! Here one who 
thinks it does.” IT caught her hands in 
mine and pumped them up and down 
he didn’t try to pull them away, but 
tared at me as if she thought I'd gone 
mad I said 

Mi Meredith, I think you're a very 
plendid person and I wish were 
ind I’m going 
Johnnie Gaunt so. Just 


Next 


with a 
doe n't 


little sigh 
matter now 


there 
nore like in the world 
in vonder to tel] 
tu wait here! 


She tried to check me. but I ran into 


the next room and found my cousin sit 
ting just as I had left him. He raised 
his head as I came near and looked up 


at me, saying rather vacantly 


“You here till? | hoped you had 
gone 

But I said No, John. Not yet. I've 
got something to tell you first.” So I 
it down and told him all I had learned 
out Mis Dorothy Meredith and what 
she had done for his sake 


al 

















| looked at me gloomily in the yellow gas He |i tened, [ suppose, though he gave 
light no sign of it, and asked no questions; 
‘Well, you've got your little red ston once [ heard him speak her name in 
he said. There was no reproach in het 1 broken whisper. And when I had 
tone, only a kind of apathy, but the finished, he it still where he was, his 
woman's whole presence eemed to la buried in h arm r the table 
care of the breathe reproach at me It was as if ( ~ th back to 1 own room where the 
had said late vat Beecher was waiting, and she 
teeth a pleasure | “Well, you have wrecked the lives of questioned with her big eyes, looking 
| three people, but t have got the baubl very hite and miserable and pretty and 
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It is wholesome—correcting acidity and leaving the mouth clean. It contains no sugar, honey, | ently | asked het \i 1 r M [eredith was on her knees 
glucose or saccharine +} For Wing + tT asinnoel sin and wan heel 
Let each member of your family have an individual tube of this dentifrice | surp wa gnan 1 wit arms a t r, and i 
A | ent shook 1 4S veeping together there ctly like 
Your dealer has it—or we will send a generous tria Pee ’ $ he all i 
tube and our booklet ‘‘Oral Hygiene’’ for 2 \ i won't tell | re es g P 1 pens hat and at and tip- 
tl { toed down t stairs 
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The Yellow Streak 


(Continued from page 18 


yellow streak then Always, when the 
pinch came, he had flinched. He had 
known it Argerson had known it too, 
and spoken of it \nd now, after ali 
these years, he still banked on that 
knowledge and tepped in, where other 
men hung back 

It was all clear in that instant to Dor 
yan He yvlanced down to the distant 
roofs of Andelaria they stood out cleat 
enough again, and laughed a silent laugh 


of relief. He was not an imaginative man 
but deadly practical. It had been agon 
to him to face something which he cou.d 
not see not understand Now the gam 
was even. His pursuer had become a 


man, to be hunted in his turn 


He laughed again, and snuggled hi 
Krag into his shoulder, holding the sight 
steady on a bush five hundred ard 
away. “Argerson,” he muttered, u're 
the one that’s makin’ th’ fool play 

But his hilarity passed quickly. [le wa 
not the sort that fights quietly, with smil 
ing lips. “Arges on,” he whispered, still 
holding his sights on his distant target 
“ou're due to find out some things about 
th’ fear o' God, yourself You'll come 
lookin’ for nile You'll go drawin 
pictures in some a hes to bluff me out?’ 
That silent grin of his had lost all mirth 


fulness. It distorted his face like the 
grin of a_ wild beast ‘Argerson,” he 
boasted, “I’m goin’ to get you alive, and 
then—ever hear about some water cure 
That's peaches and cream beside the other 
tricks the gugus know \rgerson \nd 
you won't have no chance to git!’ 

He lowered the steady rifle, and then, 
soft moving, noisele unobtrusive in 
his dingy clothing as the lizards that 
sunned themselves about him, he slipped 
back into the cover of the broken rock 
behind him, to begin /its chase 


VI—NeEMEsI 


I | WAS a full year before 
perched again on that high 
by the Spanish bayonet 


It was another April morning, and the 
springticle again was at its culminating 


Dorgan 
shoulder 


point. The narrow, winding valley, open 
ing to the distance in sweep on sweep of 
softest green and yellows, was all 
feathery with foliage, and checkered with 
those sharp contrasts of light and shade 
which a vertical sun and a cloud sh 
can vive. The full muddy \ndelaria 
River, swollen still with the last of the 
rains, wound down through it, and all 
along the river bank paddies were bright 
with the tender leafage of young rice 
To right and left the higher fields, fresh 
turned and black, shimmered with line 
of green, the sprouting rows of cane and 
corn and newly set tobacco \nd border 
ing the fields, billowing un the cragepy 
walls of the valley to Dorgan’s very feet 
where he sat in his aerie, were planta 
tions of dark and plumy abaca 

Here and there along the river clump 
of palm and banana, with brown square 
of thatch shadowed b their leave 
marked the sites of outlying barrios, and 
down to the southward, thirty miles away 
where the river meets the sea, the iron 
roots of Andelaria chureh and convent 
glowed white hot in the sun 

Had that least of poets been there to 
gaze down steadily, so exuberant was 
Nature that morning that the responsive 
creature might very possibly have been 


caught up bodily in the tingling current of 


new life rioting over the earth, and sud 
denly have sprouted wings and gone soat 
ing down the valley, to flop over th 
distant, shining roofs of Andelaria, doubt 


less, and set the crowded market place in 
a panic But Dorgan was not a fanciful 
person, and such eagle flights of emotion 


were not for him 

Had he been a man of affairs. he might 
have found his disciplined imagination 
stirred by the Ine timalh'« richness of the 
land, that warm black il which never 
knows exhaustion, those  never-failing 
springs of water, the ever-sprouting hemp, 
and » have gone n calculating, dream 
ing, till he had coined the valley into a 
transcendent vision of dollars and cents 
But what gifts Dorgan had were rather 
destructiv: than constructive, and the 
agricultura! possibilities of the valley 
left him unmoved 

Had even the least visi nary of men, 
some philosopher equipped only with eve 
4 see and a mind mprehend the 
Situation, sat there loof in Jorgan’s 
Place, he might hay found ; aah i! 
amusement in lookine d wn at the nart w 


world 
be his 
have 
drift 
easily won a 
on how 


of men who were never 

fellows It wa wide 
shown a philosopher 
lusions thi 


prize 


again 
enough 


to 
what a 
Life is, how 
preeminence can be, 
pinnacle the awe. of 
totter to its fall 

lor in his hungry linking nshaven 
had heen king of 


pin 
ol thing 
narrow a 
KINGS may 


Dorgan 
\ndelaria 

The threat 

hima 


of uncertainty had hung 
all other 
unknown, he 


1)! RGA) 
bemye ¢ 


houldes 


thout 


about kings: and because 


he wa had been dreaded 


the Philo 
isted to 


had 
perch there on the 
elf with hi 
tified in 


opher uch a 


and compare him 


might have been ju mil 
the imple 
ratlike 


neutral-colored 


repute, 


ine at nundedne of men 
ith 


cruel 


linking, thing 
hi leel 
it of a 


thought of him had 


that he was, 


hair and 


] 


\ ' " 
mouth and bhonele chin. the 


heen 


mstant in ever 
mind down there is his name was read 
W lite clad 

the field ‘ 
on the road along 
oldies bulky in blue 
mmodated themsel 


ught might be hi 


to every tone ie larmetr 


orking in 
bull cart 


thmorously drivet 
of whining 
the river, ¢ 
flannel, all had aec 
they the 
itihation 


en 


to what 
The 


a trace ot} 


Plan 
had been absurd al 
lor 


tive 


in hi 
cruelty in 
, he 
Rene 
quare 


animal cunning tur 


animal 


vlance, a hint ot 
his thin lips and high cheek 
a weak thing to have 
\ny adversary of 

and steady appearing 

houlder unexpectedly, might 
his career with a. single 
Still 


might have bee 


hone 
Phe 


tolerably 


Was 
been gacde 
jaw 
the 
ended 
ot the 
philosophically Dorgan 
n pardoned a ce 
unusement that 
ne had dared 
had the cunning 
that 


to 


eye, here on 
have 
crool 
linger 
rtain taint 
whole brigade 


it, 


ota 
to try or, 
to penetrate 

urrounded him, and 
startled face 

But Dorgan, 
practical of 
more 


not 
daring, had 
the network 
meet him face 
least imaginative, 
outlaw exhibited 
complicated than feat 
he lay there that late 
former domain spread 
With his shallow eye earch 
valley ceaselessly; his head jerl 
to to analyze each new 
breeze brought to hi 
throbbing in’ hi 
finger clenched on hi 
rifle till the nail red white, he 
was not a pleasant sight ble eemed a 
to be The Renegade be 
high Wave ind hi 
with the drain 
houldered 
and cun 
but he 
preponder 


most 

fee] 
and 

April 


open at 


no 
ing 
anxiety a 
lay, his 
his feet 
ine the 
ing from side ile 
the 
the pulse 
cheek and hi 


alarm eal 


with allow 


wert and 


pitiable thing 
had paid his 
nerve had gone bankrupt 
For Argerson, that silent, stoop 
man, had won their duel of wit 
ning It had taken him a= year, 
had won it easily 


piper al 


by sheer 
rage Nevet 
+} 


will and mee 
ie =beginning 
without 


pre 


himself never trom 
1 he left Dor 
token ot h dog 
hed b unbearable 
neh the had been, for 
Dorgat nat com 


iticed them t il it 


een 
to thi 


ne 


end hac ran 


ging ence 
\nd that presences 
Little signs eno 
iT most part 

panions had 
first, and he 
them, for on 


not n 
had tried to i nothing to 
their loyalty hung hi ui 

ful tenaney of the Andelarian wilder 
ness, and safet And the 
larly fearful folk, for prof 
ins Anything 
remotely, of 
plicable and 
intensely 


were singu 
ional assa 
which partook, however 
the nature of the inex 
therefore ghostly, was too 


personal to every one of them 
to be endurabl And, once frightened 
they acted with the naiveté of children 
They ran, and kept on running till their 
lear was past 
So he had kept his observations to 
himself, noting each day the little sign 
which told him that his enemy was close 
on his trail, and only waited for a mo 


ment of incaution to step inside the circle 
of his allies and take him 
k‘ YR one thing had grownclearer to Dor 
gan day by day \rgerson meant to 
take him alive He let t chances 
for a pot shot slip to leave that point it 


OO many 


any doubt lo take him alive, and then 
unimaginative as he was, Dorgan « ld 
picture it very closely the plaza f 
\ndelaria City with the sun beating 1 
it, the crowd of gaping country folk 
massed outside a regimental square, and 
in the center of it all a beam with a 
noose swaying thinly from it 

Little signs enough, unimpressive a 
single drops of iter falling on a 
et by them Argetr l 1 had | 

'D) in where all hers f 1 } 
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“The American- Built 


stau 
stan 





French Car’ 





HE new Mitchell is American 
through and through in strength, in 
it is American in the rigid 
perfection maintained in_ its 


nchness; 


of 


dard 





materials and workmanship. 


The best principles of French automobile 
the standard of the world 
been worked out in the Mitchell car; adapted, 


designing 


of course, for American conditions. 


by the Mitchell has not been approached 
by other cars at anywhere near its price. 


‘The mechanical superiority of the Mitchell 
is Just as evident, when comparisons are 
It has been built to give the buyer 
the best of everything; the best motor, the 
most complete equipment, the highest de- 


made. 


velopment of power, comfort and conven- 


lence the 


The appearance of simple elegance made 


In every 


respect; 


and 


materials and workmanship. 


range of prices that meet the preference 


Finally, it 


has been 


built to 


of four out of five buyers. 


$1500 


All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and 


Rayfiel 


Jones speedometer ; 


cushions ; 


amount 


2 or 5-f 


{ Carburetor ; 
silk mohair 


Timken front axle bea 


$1850 


Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision windshield ; 


top 


the 


rings; gauges on 


sell 


$2500 


center control; 


with dust cover; Turkish upholstered 


dash to show air 
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Bosch ignition ; 











pressure and oil pressure; gauge in the gasoline tank which shows the 
of gasoline it contains; and a portable electric lamp which als 1} 
illuminates the instruments on the dash. 
All with T-Head motor, electric self-starter, 
electric lighting system, and 36-inch wheels. 
Pr e 
7-passenger Six 60 H. P 144-in. 4‘ x7 $2,500 
2 or 5-passenger Six 50 H. P 2 4 850 
passenger Four 40 H. P 2 a 500 
For Canadian price ( 
DEALERS 
‘ : VI ‘ 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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JANE ADDAMS 
EXPLAINS 
“WHY I WENT INTO POLITICS” 


What she believes she has accomplished : 
and answering the fear of her friends that 
her political alliance weakened her philan- 
thropic work and standing. With a clarion 
note, strong and sure, the President of Hull 
House opens her new department in 


THE JANUARY 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


For Sale Everywhere at 15 Cents 


The Curtis Publishing Company Independence Square, Philadelphia 








The Rubbers of a 
Gentleman 
Appreciated by men of good taste 
because they're suitable for all occa- 
sions, dressy and serviceable Easy 

to put on and take off 


United States 
Rubber Company 
New York 


BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid), $1.25 


Half morocco, with title in gold 








With patent clasps, so that the numbers may 


be inserted weekly Will hold one volume Sent by 


COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


express prepaid on 


receipt of price. Address 
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them he had given him sleepless nights 
and laborious days of heartbreaking 
travel. By them he had _ stripped him, 
before a month was out, of his allies and 
driven him from his fastness. By them, 
for eleven long months more, months that 
must have been plain hell for Dorgan 
he had hounded him from one briet 
refuge to another, through half the island 
of Luzon. And by them, finally, he had 
led him back to his aerie on the high 
| Showider by the Spanish bayonet 

7 OR Dorgan had not come back there, 

that April day, of his own will. He 

told me that. He knew, somehow, that 
\rgerson wanted that, and so he came 

What were the little signs, | asked him, 
and he could not tell. Little things, he 
said. Rolling pebbles, swaying branches, 
marks in the ashes. Little things; but 
when he spoke of them he made vou 
feel how Argerson’s net had_ tightened 
round him, mesh by mesh, through all 
those months 

So Dorgan, unstrung, broken, weary 
with sleeplessness and fear and travel, 
subdued wholly to the = stronger will, 
came back that April morning and 
climbed up to his aerie for the last time, 
and lay there frightened and puzzled and 
anxious. Puzzled to know why Argerson 
had breught him there and what he next 
would want of him; anxious only to have 
it all over with as soon as possible. A 
pitiable thing, indeed, to be The Renegade, 
and to be looking out upon his former 
kingdom 

And while he lay there, waiting on 
Argerson’s will, he saw far down the 
road beside the river a single moving dot 
He saw it near him till it was magnified 
into the figure of a soldier, blue-shirted, 
khaki-breeched. \ moment his. fingers 
tightened on the rifle stock. Then he 


The Yellow Streak 


(Concluded from page 25) 


dropped the useless weapon on the 
ground. For the man’s path led straight 
to his hiding place, and by that token 
Dorgan understood at last what Arger- 
son’s will was 
Che man came closer, and Dorgan knew 
him for a man of his own old troop, and 
that too seemed reasonable and appro- 
priate to him. And when the man was 
fifty feet away, Dorgan stepped out with 
empty hands. “’S all right,” he said, 
“lm comin’ in. Where's Argerson 2?” 
Imagine the astonishment of that 
trooper, and his flurry. For he knew 
Dorgan at a glance, and even after all 
those months the Andelaria had been 
unhaunted, Dorgan was not a man to 
stumble on unstartled 
But the trooper was businesslike, for 
all his flurry. He snapped his rifle to his 
hip. “Get those hands up,” he ordered, 
“They're up,” said) Dorgan “I’m 
through. Where's Argerson?” 


« 
HE trooper stared at him. “Arger- 
son?” he said at last *‘Argerson? 
You mean the old hump-backed lath used 
to be marshal of San Blanco County? 
Did you know him?” : 

“That's him,” said Dorgan 
is he? I’ve come in.” 

The trooper still stared, open-mouthed 
“Argerson?” he said. “I just remember 
him. [ come from down that way my 
self. Why,” he said, “I reckon it’s a 
good ten years now that folks have been 
scratchin’ matches on the old man’s grave- 
stone. Yes sir, Argerson, he’s dead.” 

“Dead?” said Dorgan 

For a man of the distinctively hys- 
terical type he took the news quietly 
enough, as it soaked in. “Hell,” he said 
at last. “It’s all the’ same, I reckon 
Le’s get down to Andelaria and have it 
over with.’ 


“Where 











at almost any time—plays of real merit, 
well acted—to which it seems impossible 
to lure anyone. The reason Mr. George 
Tyler gave for having a special perform 
ance of “The New Sin” was that the 
| only way to give the play a flying start 
was to make the occasion appear exclu 
sive. “Send out tickets for an ordi 
nary first night to the very same people,” 
said he, “and they'll give ’em away to 
the cook.” 

Well, whatever the cause, here they are 
at any rate, people from all over town, 
1 happy mob, packing one of the largest 
auditoriums in New York night after 
night, from pit to dome. It is a won 
derful sight, a wonderful thing to play 
to. Fancy being the villain in the tradi 
tional march in front of the curtain after 

| the third act, stopping in the middle in 
a gale of delighted hisses, slowly taking 
out a cigarette, lighting it, and saying 

Ha!” to a crowd like that! 

“The Whip” is a racing melodrama 
along the familiar Drury Lane lines, only 
better than the average. It comes from 
a two years’ run in London, so that every 
body settles back in his seat with much 





From Broadway to Drury Lane 


| (Concluded from page 19 


the same feeling of assurance that he 
would sit down to a Thankegiving din 
ner. There is a delightful villain, far 
more handsome and finished than the sup- 
posed hero, a_ villainess, dark, languot 
ous, full of schemes, and far more beau 
tiful than the little blond heroine \nd 
there are real foxhounds and real horses 
and a train wreck with real noise and 
real steam, and a comedy scene in Mme 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors; and al- 
though villainy does its worst, “The 
Whip” wins the great race at New- 
market at last, Captain Greville Sartoris 
and the wicked Mrs. D'Aguila are foiled, 
and the reckless but popular young Earl 
of Brancaster pays his debts, marries 
Lady Diana, and becomes master of the 
Beverly Hounds. Some take it seriously 
perhaps, others in that spirit of play with 
which old-fashioned melodrama is more 
generally received nowadays; there is a 
sturdy roast-beef-of-old-England-and-out- 
door feeling all through, and everybody 
has a good time ? 

Comments on “Hindle Wakes,” one ot 
the really important plays of the winter, 
will be found on the editorial page 

















The Curb Broker 


Concluded from page 9 


The most amusing incident in stock 
market annals is Thomas W. Lawson's 


| war upon margin trading. First off, we 
hardy can understand him even wher 
his intent is not purposely obscurt His 
erary style is hoop-skirtish, and_ this 
is thre ybhle ag of letters He thinks 
the dictionary is a tom-tom and thumps 
the eternal davlights out of it 
[ would nominate him Thunder Vet 
fom, « Boston - Chief - Afraid-of-Com 
mon-Nout 
] ] ll-p ted in ler, Lawsons 
sade is that of a mnfessed second 
| story man turned burglar-alarm salesman 
lt citizel who have lost everything 
th losing Self-aggrandizement 1s 
the means and end of the present cam 


it he will wind 


My predi 





up an aimless attempt to close the New 
York Stock [xchange < . margin-trad 
ing institution by declaring that Trinity 
Copper, Yukon Gold, First National and 
Bay State Gas ought to sell much higher 


Turgid Tammas also may furnish eures 
. show how investors in these stocks 
should have made much money because 
there was a hue protit to them between 
his promotion prices and the high rds 
1 L pl thi ul us 
irgument 

\t flotation q itions at fths 
f the wa ) ‘ publ ) of} ions 
f shares They could 1 1 old 
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NDER the direction of Mark Sullivan, about three years ago, Collier’s established a Bureau 


in Washington for the benefit of its subscribers. 


The purpose was to supply information 


concerning Congress. The Bureau has never been advertised outside the columns of Collier’s, and 
even in Collier’s the announcements of the service have been small, and the insertions few and far 
between. Yet the Bureau has far outgrown the purpose for which it was originally founded. 


In the month of September, 1912, we devoted more of Collier’s advertising space to the Bureau than 
in all its previous three years of existence. And why? 


Because an examination of the work of the office showed such a valuable service rendered to our 
subscribers who have made use of the Bureau, and on such a wide variety of subjects, that we de- 
termined all of our subscribers should be thoroughly impressed with the value of the service; should 
be shown just how the Bureau can be made of great help to them, and should be invited to make 
use of the service without reserve. 


The various departments of the Government hold a wealth of information for manufacturers; whole- 
salers and retailers; for lawyers, doctors, and teachers; for business and professional men in all walks 


of life. There is the Department of State, the Treasury Department, the War Department, Post 
Office Department, Department of the Interior, Department of Commerce and Labor, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—with from seven to ten Bureaus under each Department. 


Collier’s Washington Bureau 
keeps thousands of our readers 
posted right up to the minute 
on everything that is going 
on in these branches of the 
Government. 


We daily answer scoresof ques- 
tions about the work of Con- 
gress; about the work of special 
committees, such as the Stanley 
Committee which investigated 
the Steel Trust, or the Hard- 
wick Committee which inves- 
tigated the Sugar Trust; the 
status of various bilis; requests 





CHARLES C. COPELAND & CO. 
Commission Merchants 
New York City 
December 5, 1971. 
Collier's Washington Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen,— Will you kindly send me a copy of the bill 
enacted by Congress on March 3, 1911, which provides the new 
judiciary code? 

In connection with some committee work, I would like very 
much to also obtain a copy of the MacKenzie-King Canadian 
Labor Disputes Act or Bill. 

Thanking you in advance as a subscriber to your valuable 
paper, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES C. COPELAND. 


ROBERT H. DOWN 
Attorney at Law 
Portland, Ore. 
March 20, 19/2. 
Collier's Washington Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen,—I wish to ascertain, if possible, how Senator 
Rayner and Senator Guggenheim have voted on the important 
questions affecting the country since the latter's election to the 
Senate. 

I have been a subscriber to Collie r's for several years and con- 
sider the “‘Comment on Congress” to be the most valuable review 


There is, throughout each year, 
an enormous demand upon us 
for records showing how indi- 
vidual Congressmen voted on 
various matters. 


We have sent out in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 such 
records within the last three 
years. Members frequently 
ask us to make up their own 
records. 


There isn’t a business or pro- 
fessional man on our entire 
subscription list who cannot 


of the doings of Congress that there is in this country. 


for copies of speeches delivered 


Very truly sours, make good use of Collier’s 
in the House and Senate. 


ROBERT B. DOWN. Washington Bureau. 











Which Department of the Government applies with special force to your business 
or profession? Perhaps, there is some bill pending in Congress in which you are or should be 
greatly interested. Wouldn’t it be a good time to get thoroughly posted? What would you like 
to know about your Congressmen or your Senators? 


The Pan-American Union at Washington is under the direction of a Director General, and exists for the 
purpose of binding the republics of the Western Hemisphere closer together in amity and commerce. 
What would you like to know about Central or South America? 


Then, there is the Library of Congress—the third largest collection in the world. It contains 
copies of all books copyrighted in the United States, and many valuable collections of manuscripts. 
Your own library or your city library may be at times inadequate to your needs. We can probably 
get the information for you in the Library of Congress. 


Make use of Collier’s Washington Bureau; write us upon any subject about which you have reason 
to believe we can be of help. Write us as often as you like. There is no charge to subscribers to 
Collier’s. 


“As a voter, as a writer of text books on Government and as a teacher of political 
science, I wish to assure you of the deep appreciation I have of the great service 
you are rendering the American people by the work of your Washington Bureau. 


PROF. JAMES E. BOYLE, 


Chair of Economics and Political § ce, University of North Dakota.’ 


901-902 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Collier’s Washington Bureau 
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Without a penny added to your bills 
for current, you can now have not only three times 
as much light—but better and whiter light, too— 
if you replace your old-style carbon lamps with 


Edison Mazda Lamps 


Three times as much light from the 
same current means your choice of 


3 times as much light in one room—or 

3 times as many rooms lighted—or 

3 times as many hours of light. 
| oe easy to recognize an Edison Mazda Lamp. Look at 
the pictures. Note the difference in the internal con- 


- struction of the lamps, especially in the shape of the fila- 
ments. Which of these two lamps are you using? 


Your nearest electrical dealer or your lighting company will gladly show you the various sizes of EdisonMazdaLamps. 


ar s Only \ 


nat) General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


his Symbol ell aah . . 
ate od Me ~da toch Sales Offices in all Large Cities Lamp Agencies Everywhere 





